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Original Papers. 
Me. Eprror,—tin sending you the following uapub- 
lished Fragment, by an emiaent living American writer, 


I trust I am doing a service which shall win me the 
thanks of your readers, though I should not be able to 





gratify their curiosity by explaining how it came into my 
possession. Certain peculiarities about it mark it as the 
production of early life, and some of its expressions and 
passages appear in a more or less modified form, in his 
published Essays. These [ have attempted to designate 
by quotation marks. It seems to have been originally a 
complete treatise, though now, from the loss of the first | 
few pages of the manuscript, it must appear as a frag- | 
ment. From the same reason I am able to give it only a | 
conjectural title. | 

Yours, respectfully, 8. P. J.J 


Culture.—A Fragment. 


Acatn, in morals, be not solicitous to aid thy | 
child to the right and the wrong. Here thou | 
art Pinter: Yes to assist him; for thou hast) 
no absolute verities to offer. Right and Truth | 
are for every man what he himself makes) 
them to be. Therefore, neither thou, nor | 
Paley, nor Paul, can measure of these for him. 
* What I call right or goodness is the choice | 
of my constitution.” The wrong and the| 
false are what is against it. I have only to/| 
yield myself passively to the leadings of this | 
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| The good which he sees, compared with the 


and fret the stream below? This were more 
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than he is. Adam and Eve knew not each 
other’s nakedness till after the fall. “In all 
the fluid events of the world, every man sees 
those portions which reflect himself in colossal. 


evil which he sees, is as his own good to his 
own evil.” 

His life, too, wilt thou direct that? Having 
failed to drug the fountain, wilt thou muddy 





silly, if possible, than the other. ‘That was an 

attempt to infuse whcongenial principles,— | 
this to modify necessitated effects. Your pupil | 
has grown up in different shape from what you | 
wished, and you now quarrel with his shadow, | 
and propose at least to cut that into your| 
favorite pattern. You would have made the 
rose-bud a lily, but will now be content if) 
the rose shall give a lily’s perfume. Foolish, | 
—when you wish to stick figs upon the vine, 

and olive-berries upon the thorn-bush, or to) 
make the life of a man anything else than | 
what it necessarily is,—the involuntary goings | 
out of the internal nature-—the “obedient 
spiracle of his character.” I repeat,——he is’ 
what his germ makes him to be; and what he | 
is, that he must act. These remarks apply | 
also to moral training. As you could not | 
settle right and wrong for your child, it were. 
in vain to regulate conduct. Away with re-| 
straint. Neither enjoin nor forbid. One law 

he must obey—the law of his nature. The 
divinity within him labels things good or bad 
as it sees them. ‘These markings he must 

respect: they are the finger of God for him. 

But it is no divinity, say you; the inspiration | 
is fram below. Well, be itso. “ If heis, then, 

the Devil’s child, let him live heartily from the 

Devil.” He can have no option. He has but 
his own light, though its flame be a lurid one; 

—let him boldly put it in a candlestick, that it 

may give light to all who are in the house. 

So as to choice of calling—hope not to help 
him there. It lies hidden in his being, as in- 
evitably as paddling in a duck’s egg. This, | 
the farmer’s boy puts under a hen, confident 
perchance with its foster-mother, that proper 
society and education shall quench all vagrant | 
instincts, and make the little orphan the staid | 
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guide, “to be without effort carried to truth,| peregrinator of the barn-yard. Wandering, 
to right and to perfect contentment.” Follow | however, some summer morning further from | 
instinct, excluding carefully all interference of | home than usual, it comes to a pond,—when, 
volition, and wander where you may you shall | !o! up rises its calling—gone are maternal 
crop no poisonous plant. “Fall forward into counsels,—and it is henceforth a sailor for 
oodness, as the planets do into their orbits.” | life, without leave-taking. 

his spontaneity is the essence, as it is the, What shall we say of the modern systems 
ornament of all virtue—which is never made. | of gregarious instruction, with their apparatus 
but often spoiled, by an act of the will. Any) of whip and spelling-book, and restless form, 
virtue in its finest display is not a Ther- and fierce-browed pedant? Strange successors 
mopyle, or even a Marathon,—it is Casar’s| these to the groves, the mild sage, and the easy | 
African campaign,—a “ veni, vidi, vici.” Thus | converse of the first academy. Sad_task- 
the highest courage is not that which puts | masters, too, for the jocund young-eyed soul. 
down before acting, a thousand cowardly argu- | Our professional teachers, as a class, are priests 
ments for running away,—but that which | of the past—mere guides to the tombs of de- 
stands and acts without knowing such tempta | parted formations,—shrewd collectors of the 
tion. | chrysalid cases of long since risen truth. 
Fear not either to send out your son into the | What variety, too, in their thgories of culture ! 
world, lest he should be imposed upon by its; With Mr. Pedagogus A. the Mathematics are 
falsities. If his mind assimilates these as | all in all: and athree years’ course beyond the | 
truths, then are they not falsities to him. If, ometries is the very least he will undertake 
to make a man upon. Mr. Pedagogus B. in- 

sists upon Latin and Greek as your only 
polishers of nature’s roughcast. His prescrip- 


otherwise, then surely they cannot harm him. 

No seduction can tempt him in the least to his 

degradation—for he cannot see worse in it) 
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tion for the day is to construe so much Plato, 
to compose so many Latin hexameters, with 
some light reading between, upon the hyper- 


catalectic. Mr. Pedagogus C, scorns this 
trifling. His talk is of facts, and a practical 


education. He sends his pupils into the fields 
and woods, to teach them the difference be- 
tween “ pulix irritans” and “ pulix penetrans ;” 
and makes them hunters of rare pebbles, and 
shells, and four-leaved clovers. hen they 
leave him they shall be cdmplete “ Encyclo- 
pedias of Practical Receipts’—competent to 
bake bread and build fires upon scientific 
principles, 

It would be rare sport, did time allow, to 
knock the heads together of these opposing 
schemes. As it is, we can only say, away 
with them all—traitors alike to the one true 
idea of education, by which the new-born soul 
is placed in the centre of this various world, 
that like may draw out like, and like draw in 
like, by a spontaneous “ natural magnetism.” 
They, however, would apply forceps to the 
rosebud to assist its unfolding, instead of leav- 
ing it to sun and shower. [Education is not a 
teaching how to act, buthow to receive. Itisa 
simple throwing wide open the doors of being, 
“so that the surges of the everlasting nature 
may more and more enter in.” 

The truth is, all.our systems of school and 
college instruction are so many conspiracies 
against the symmetry and independence of the 
natural man. ‘They aim at fantastic and mon- 
strous developments, and think it a triumph if, 
by confining and feeding, some organ of their 
pupil shall come to an enormous growth—like 
the swollen liver of a Strasburg goose. Let 
us learn in this matter of divine Nature. She 
puts not a stone on her froward offspring, lest 
they should grow too fast. She neither ties 
up, Nor prunes, nor manures. No,—'tis man 
who makes your dwarf apple-tree twelve 
inches high, with leaves and fruit complete— 
that tames the exuberance of nature, and 
makes it “ fardels bear” to the ends of base 
ecovomy :—that puts an unwonted plethora 
into the knobbed root of a wild vine, and calls 
it the potatoe,—thus disjointing the exquisite 
harmonies of the universe to gain a dish for his 
table. 

Let us now examine in detail some of the 
most popular studies in these systems. Logic 
—what is it, in its theory and practice, but a 
roundless ladder leading nowhere—a juggler’s 
imposing legerdemain with cup and three balls 
—a sapient endeavor to make water rise above 
its source, or to lift oneself to the stars by 
pulling ut the boot-straps. When shall we 
earn that truth comes to the soul by instinct, 
and not by any process of ratiocination ? 

Barren also as the subtilties of the angelical 
doctor, are those other studies which teach the 
art of moral reasoning. To give an experi- 
enced eye for probabilities is their aim. Yet 
what has truth to do with probabilities? It is 
an absolute existence, as independent of any 
neighboring “ is,” or “ ought to be,” as is a loose 
rock-crystal of its muddy bed, or as Mont 
Blanc is of Lake Leman, Whatever we get 
of the unknown is ours by pure finding, and 
not by coursing, as huntsmen take hares. 
Honored for ever be Munchausen and Gulliver, 
for the noble work which they have doue, in 
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ridding many a young mind from the domina- 
tion of the customary and the probable. Thus 
ever in school-room and elsewhere, to the 
thousandth edition, may they steal forth from 

ocket and desk, to bring confusion among the 
lanes card-house architecture of Aristotle, 
Hedges, and the multiplication-table. 

History is a study made much of by your 
practical man, as containing a kind of know- 
ledge not to be got elsewhere. Yet what 
is history but the “ embodiment in appropriate 
events, of every faculty, every thought, every 
emotion of the universal soul. The whole of 
history is in one man.” Throughout it all, he 





sees but himself acting. Czwsar, Polycarp, 
Robespierre, are but his proxies. Seeking, he 
will find within himself all past events and | 
eras—the building of the pyramids, chivalry, | 
the French Revolution. History, too, at best, 
is an affair of the surface. It records nothing | 
of the annals of man’s inner life. It gives 
deeds, not intentions ;--the open Revolution, not 
the abandoned conspiracy; and pretends not | 
to uncover the great stream of unexpressed 
purpose and thought. In studying ourselves, 
we get more of these annals than from books 
the most veritable. But who is so simple as 
to predicate verity of the fictions of the chroni- 
clers—-from Herodotus’ flowing mendacities. 
down to the more malicious falsifications and 
coloring of Thiers and Alison. No! Give 
me Esop for the authentic, but as for history, | 
every one knows that’s alie! Not to speak 
of the prejudice of party, and sect, and nation, 
which paints every event, like the shield in the 
story, white on the one side and black on the 
other—any fact has necessarily a new aspect 
for every new pair of eyes. You need not go 
to the witchcraft trials, to learn how truth flies 
even honest intentions. The simplest event 
which shall take place at the further end of | 
your viliage—an accident, a tavern-fight— 
shall come to us in shapes various as those of | 
Proteus. Believe, if you will, the generalities | 
of history—that Rome was built—that it had | 
an Emperor Constantine—that a battle was 
once fought near Bunker's Hill; but that 
Putnam commanded at this  latter—that | 
Romulus and Remus built Rome—and that 
Constantine was converted to Christianity by 
the vision of a celestial cross, seen also by his 
whole army—these you need not believe.” 
History, however, is not to be proscribed, if 
read in its true character as a poem or essay— 
valuable as a revelation of the mind of the 
writer, and as a “cheerful parable” or picture 
of what the reader is or shall be—but nothing 
more. “Whence this worship of the past ?” | 
Why seek the living among the dead?) Why 
should a soul in love with the human grope 
among the catacombs for some mummied leg 
or arm,which may serve asa model of the | 
beautiful, when in the fresh air, and under the 
blue vault of the present, walk a thousand 
forms of animate perfection ? 
Studies which regard the future and its con- 
tingencies, lie open to the same objections. 
But my son will need forecast—he is to bea 
merchant. Well—in becoming so, must he 
cease tobe a man? “Forecastis a confession 
of weakness.” The great man makes no such | 
acknowledgment. He awaits the emergency, 
confident of being equal to it. The divine 
oversoul knows neither past nor future. Its | 
existence is one great] AM. So itis witheve 
one, in proportion as he is able to withdraw | 
himself into it. “ He cannot wander from the | 
present which is infinite, to a future or a past | 
which would be finite.” For the simple soul, 
time and space pass away as the colors of the 
evening cloud, and in the pure atmosphere of 





der. Who shall assure you that the dollar you 
‘arsenic for the destruction of himself or his 


|and causes. 


| churches, and Dorcas societies, have killed the 


/my soul” at the knocking of every such im- 


| Needs there now to this soul-compact. this 


' earth with railroad and canal—ever liftest thou 


the Now and the Real, it dwells strong and 
serene. Besides, how vainis forethought! All 
our scheming cannot clog for an instant the 
wheels of the inevitable. Canst thou “ by 
taking thought add one cubit to thy stature ?” 
Yet thy future life is as involuntary as thy 
stature. We grow into each act of our own, 
without power of option or veto. ‘To have for 
the coming neither curiosity nor fear—to “ fill 
the hour—that is true philosophy, that is 
happiness.” 

ut J am training my child for a useful life. 
Aye, tell us then, thou Omniscient, what is a 
useful life. In any benevolent act you know 
but your intentions; you cannot know results. 
You jumpinto the stream and save a drowning 
man ; the farsrippling effects of that deed may 
pour death into a full-freighted pleasure-boat, 
or bring to the toppling flood the last little 
wave which shall sw@@p away a mill-dam. 
The man, too, may have been saved for a mur- 


yesterday gave a beggar bought not rum or 


family? Benevolence is not a thing of effects 
It is a feeling—an act of the 
soul. We feed ourselves without benevolence ; 
if another feed us, the change of persons will 
not make it benevolence. Our hospitals, 


emotion in organizing its workings, have 
chilled its warm flow by their ponderous ma- 
chinery of appliances, and have made it a 
thing of gossip, comforters, and broken meat 
These are the wooden collars that mark our 
slavery to the Tangible and the Visible, and 
yoke us together to the destruction of inde- 
pendence, for the gaining of mere material 


ends. The fallacy is, that bodily action is 
everything. How do these senses of ours ever 


enslave us. ‘“ To will, as to think, is to act.” 
A freezing beggar asks me for clothing ; am 
I now, upon this call, to take shears and sub- 
due myself to the cramping belituings of its 
manufacture? And must I ever thus come 
down from my cherished isolation, and “ spill 


portunity? Again, the beggar either has or 
has not my sympathies. It the latter, why ask 
me todo a “dead act?” Talk not to me of 
my duty towards all poor men: in such case, 
“he is not my poor. He belongs not to me, 
nor I to him;” and I grudge every dime which 
tyrant custom compels me to give. If, on the 
other hand, he has my sympathies, what wants 
he more? Soul touches soul, and they kindle 
and pulsate together. I am his, and he is 
mine. I do not simply love him: I am him. 


self-grant, some outward ceremony or symbol, 
which shall serve as “livery of seizin”—some 
passing of old shirt or pantaloons ? How base 
a termination this for so divine an act! like 
Milton’s portress at Hell’s gate, ’tis 


“a virgin to the waist and fair, 
But ending foul, in many a scaly fold.” 








Thus has poor, weak man no appreciation 
for the great and the beautiful in their essence, 
but seeks ever to label them with an act, that | 
he may know them again when he sees them. | 
Indeed, the beautiful everywhere is a thing of 
stnall account with your political economist, 
and your stickler for the useful. Beshrew 
thee, Utilitarianism, thou marrer of the fair 


thy base front in the path of the scul’s pro- 
gress. Hadst thou thy wish, Pegasus should 
have shoes and harness, and earn his oats as a 
mill-horse, and the sweet Muses should teach 
singing-school, and make serviceable their 
accomplishments under Deacon Snuffle in the 





choir. Is not the beautiful also the useful ? 
Shall there be no Medicean Venus, unless it do 
service as a jet-bearer, and spout water at a 
fountain? Must every Apollo about our 
houses hold its candle in the hall ? 

In this our rage for the practical and the 
material, we forget too that facts and matter 
are the most ideal things about us. We strive 
in vain to put ourselves in contact with mat- 
ter. It quietly bides distant scrutiny, but 
when we would close with it, to handle and 
examine, it flies from us with scornful laugh- 
ter. The young philosopher in search of the 
Real clutches confidently at it, as does a babe 
at its image in the glass or at the rising moon. 
But ever grasping only vacancy, he grows 
wiser, and learns finally that it is as unattaina- 
ble as the horizon, as inviolable as Creusa’s 
shade. 

“Ter frustra comprensa, manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventris, volucrique simillima somno.”" 

The abundance of books in this age is also 
against us. They have beggared us by their 
rich gifts. In taking their coined gold, we 
have lost the ability of digging from the vein. 
We read because we dare not think ; and treat 
ourselves much as we do an active child, when 
we give it a rattle that it may not pick its 
dress to pieces. At best, books have in them 
little of our own to give us. Recollecting 
this, let us approach them with a proper re- 
serve and self-respect. If Bacon would tell 
you a truth, you may hear him; remembering, 
however, that the fact of its being truth to him 
diminishes the probability of its being truth to 
you. It is not usual for the lightning to cleave 
the darkness twice together in precisely the 
same spot. But if Boyle propose to verify 
Bacon, then assuredly listen not. You can 
have no share in that revelation. You might 
as well expect three successive double-sixes 
from your dice-box. But am I to pay no re- 
spect to these great names? None. Your 
intellect is the high court for the trial of great 
names. Here their greatness must approve 
itself; else for you it exists not. Homer shall 
recite for you; and if you find hima wretched 
ballad-singer, and would commit him as a va- 
grant, I shall applaud the sentence®as just and 
righteous. But if reasons support the proposed 
opinion, must I not succumb? Wherefore, 
a reason either necessitates belief, or it does 
not. If the former, then farewell my free- 
agency; I am a mere waiting spoil for the 
club of the strongest argument ; I believe upon 
compulsion ; facts determine me, not I facts. 
If the latter be the correct supposition, then 
am I king over argument, as over authority. 
They shall both be to me what I please. “ The 
faith that stands upon either is not faith.” 

In this same mind also let your child study 
Nature—not as if he could learn anything 
therefrom which he has not already. “ For in 
himself, not in nature, is all the beauty and 
worth he sees.” Her skies, and landscapes, 
and flowers, are but “shining particles of the 
Eternal Whole within him.” If he has a 


steady gaze for the revealings of this abyss, he 


needs not the other. The object is better than 
its reflection, if he will look at it. But ordina- 
rily, man fails even when he makes this at- 
tempt. When he would fain know himself, it 
is as a being independent and something of it- 
self. In this spirit he studies his soul in its 
thinking, willing, loving attitudes, and congra- 
tulates himself with, “ Ah! here are the 


springs; this is the true ‘ yw ceavroy.’” The 
great Over soul which lives in him in common 
with the universe, and which animates and 
exercises as its organs this dead will, and in- 
tellect, and affections, he sees not. Ite glo- 
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things plain about him, and he, with childish | 
inference, searches for its source in the soul | 
—the window-pane which admits it. 

When your child has learned this great | 
truth of his paternity, its corollary, bis fraterni- | 
ty to all the forms of being about him, will | 
follow as a matter of course. Thus prepared, | 
Jet him go out into nature. Mountain and | 
cliff now shall echo back to him the dashings | 
of the great deep within him. He shall Jearn | 
to see the “universe alive” with his own 
being; to say, Brother, to tree, or fish, or 
rock. “ Man imprisoned, man crystallized, 
man vegetative, shall speak to man imper- 
sonated.” Thus wili come softly to him 
the great secret of the Eternal Unity— 
“all the powers of nature contained in every | 
particle of nature”—each particle a micro-| 
cosm, yet bound to every other particle by | 
one common incarnating Spirit. Then will | 
he know also the “true doctrine of the Omni- 
presence—God reappearing in all his parts in 
every moss or cobweb.” 

He who reproduces nature, your great paint- | 
er, or poet, or sculptor, puts constantly these | 
truths into practice. Whatever be the object | 
of his imitation, into that particular place of | 
the universal Spirit he strives to place himself. | 
“If he would picture a tree, he must in some 
sort become a tree. So Roos painted capital 
sheep, by entering into the inmost nature of a 
sheep.” 

But enough of these discursions. All error 
in education roots in wrong notions of the 
manner of the soul’s progress. This is as ob- 
scure and unique as is the soul’s constitution. 
It is not a self-exerted motion, nor the effect of 
external force drawing or impelling. It is 
rather the unscientific and mysterious advance 
of the ship in the Ancient Mariner— 








“The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind.’ 





When we understand this progress, we may | 
attempt to aid it. Until then, Let-alone is a 

wise motto, and Instinct, Spontaneity, Passive- 

ness, Independency, and the like, good watch- 

words. We may finda model in the conduct of 
beasts and birds. It will at least be a safe one. 

Better not give medicine which may kill as 

wellas cure. Better be absent from the bat- 

tle than be found in the end to have “ fought 

against the eternal laws of Mind.” 





Gleanings uf a Continental Cour. 


NO, X. 


Freyburg. 
Freysure is now merely a resting-place for 
travellers from Berne to Lausanne, yet it 
boasts three objects well worthy ofa day’s de- 
tention,—its singular situation, its wonderful 
bridge, and its organ. It is built upon the very 
edge of an enormous gorge or ravine, made by 
the river Saarine, which flows at the bottom, 
about 200 feet below the level of the country. 
So closely is the town built up to the edge of 
the precipice, that the first view on approach- 
ing it from the opposite side, and before cross- 
ing its bridge, presents before us one perpen- 
dicular wall, from the roofs of the houses to 
the very bottom of the chasm, a mass of old 
houses, with queer towers and zigzag walls 
clinging to the rock, and the cathedral spire 
overtopping the whole. Over this gorge it is 
that the suspension-bridge, which principally 
has rendered Freyburg known, has been by 
the hand of genius thrown. As our carriage 
turned a corner of the road, and the whole of 








| improvement. 
| details, but the principal dimensions will show 








in amazement, remarking, however, not the 
town cr the gorge, but the delicate thread of 
wire which spanned the enormous gulph. It 
was really terrible, though so graceful, that 
long aud apparently fragile line (witha vehicle, 
seeming like a fly, dotting it here and there,) 
suspended over such a frightful chasm, and 
that at such a height that the eye needed time 
to estimate the profundity. 

This beautiful species of bridge, now well 
known, first attracted notice by the erection of 
that over the Menai Straits, an arm of the sea 
which separates Wales from the Isle of Angle- 
sea, But on this the bridge of Freyburg is an 
The cuide-books will give the 


how far it surpasses what was before the 





greatest in the world. It is 905 feet long, 
while the Menai is 680 only. It has 174 feet | 
of elevation, the Menai but 130; and its breadth | 
is 28, that of the Menai 25 feet, thus in every | 
point exeeeding its rival—in length one half, in 

height one third, and in breadth one eighth, 

greater. 

Freyburg is a queer place. Its streets are 
narrow and dirty, and the houses built in all 
kinds of heaps. It rained perseveringly dur- 
ing my stay, and I therefore consider myself 
entitled to a little railing. It is a curious, and 
unless some paris of our own country be ex- 
cepted, a solitary example of the existence of 
a pure democracy where the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy exercises a controlling power. There 
is a lime-tree trunk ostentatiously placed in the 
centre of one of the streets, supported by pil- 
lars, and surrounded by raised seats, which is 
in high esteem. It is, they saygthe fruit of a 
branch plucked from the great lime-tree of 
Morat, and brought by the messenger of that 
victory, who, having run all the way, over- 
come with fatigue, had only time to gasp “ vic- 
tory” before he expired on this spot. There 





is a strange similarity between this story and 
the old Marathon one. The cathedral would 
be unremarkable, notwithstanding its doors 
carved in a grotesque and elaborate manner, 
were it not for the organ, built by Mooser, and 
esteemed second only to that at Harlaem. The 
show pieces played upon it for our party evi- 
denced the powers of the instrument to be great. 
It imitated so truly the effect of a chorus of fe- 
male voices that we almost involuntarily raised 
our eyes to the choir; and then it created for 
us a musicai storm through the edifice, in 
which the thunder reverberated, and the wild, 
moaning sound of the wind and the pattering 
of the rain fairly made us look up to the win- 
dows for a confirmation. But our carriage is 
waiting at the door to transport us to the 
shore of Lake Leman, and after seeing its 
bridge and hearing its organ, Freyburg has no- 
thing to detain us with, and we dash out of its 
narrow streets into the open beauty of a Swiss 
plain with real pleasure. 





NO. XL. 


Geneva and its Lakes. 


Tue city of Calvin, the ideal republic of Rous- 
seau, which has seen the burning as well of 
the anti-trinitarian Servetus as of the “ Emile” 
of Jean Jacques, and has witnessed the buteh- 
eries of the French Revolution in its Botanic 


Garden, the little republic and city of Ge- 
neva, though in a time of profound peace it 


loves too much to demand passports at its 
gates, like an absolute monarch, is a central 
point for travellers, and used by them indeed 
more as a passing-place than one which can 
long detain them. Itis not imposing from the 


lake, but the view of the lake from it is most 
exquisite. The “arrowy Rhone,” of that deep 
blue described by Byron, rushes from the 
lake and divides the town into two parts. The 
quays on the water, their handsome houses 
and bridges, and the little island named after 
Rousseau, render this quarter of the city the 
most elegant and imposing. The ramparts 
whieh surround the town afford fine walks 
and views, one of the beneficial effects of the 
discovery of gunpowder. The streets of Ge- 
neva, exeept upon the lake, are old and steep, 
with arched passages under houses and ar- 
eades. The Rue Basse is one of shops, only 
remarkable for the single row of one-storied 
wooden boutiques in the centre. Geneva pos- 
sesses a simple and beautiful cathedral, defaced 
by a Corinthian facade, but boasting the tomb 
of the Comte de Rohan, the firm and consist- 
ent friend of the Protestants; the houses of 
Calvin and Roussean, though valuable as re- 
minding us of two of the most remarkable and 
dissimilar men who have ever lived, are mere 
lions. 

Among many resorts around Geneva, Fer- 
ney is the most frequented. It would be 
gross affectation in me to say I cared a sous 
to see it. I have no sympathy with the selfish 
infidel and maligner of everything good, as 
one may have in a degree with “ the self-tor~ 
turing sophist, wild Rousseau.” The chateau 
is old and dilapidated, and visitors are shown 
Voltaire’s drawing-room and bed-room, which 
remain as they were in his time, the former 
hung with pietures of naked women, and the 
latter with portraits of Frederick the Great, the 
voluptuary despot Catharine of Russia, the 
actor Le Kain, and bad prints of the (so called) 
philosophers and others of the day. I was 
sorry to see Franklin and a wretched carica- 
ture of Washington in such company. Here, 
also, is the picture of Voltaire, with his “ Hen- 
riade ” in his hand, intredueed by Henry Quatre 
to Apollo, while in one quarter his enemiés 
are receiving their punishment in the some. 
what novel mode of sealping by wild Indians, 
In his bed-room is the pyramid, with the in- 
scribed lie,“ Son esprit est pariout, mais son 
ceeur est ici.” The grounds are pretty, the 
berceau where Voltaire promenaded handsome. 
The chapel yet stands before the -house, the 
blasphemous inscription, “ Deo erexit Voltaire,” 
being removed. 

It would be difficult for any one to view 
Lake Leman from the heights of Lausanne, 
and restrain his enthusiasm, as he gazes on its 
misty blue hills, and the Tyrian purple of its 
waters. The enthusiasm of Voltaire broke 
out in that general challenge to the world, 
“ Mon lae est le premier.” Moore’s rapturous 
words (with one word altered) well describe 

“ That glorious valley and its lake, 
And Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 


Mighty and pure and fit to make 
The ramparts of a monarch’s dwelling.” 


The Lake of Geneva, or Lake Leman, as it 
is indifferently called, is 47 miles in length, 6 
miles in breadth, at Lausanne, and in the form 
of a crescent, its horns bending south. The 
Rhone, which bursts forth abruptly from the 
glaciers of Mount Gothard, enters it a turbid, 
muddy torrent at Villeneuve, and leaves ita 
stream of ultramarine at Geneva. Savoy 
bounds it on the south, with the mountainous 
group of which Mont Blane forms the cul- 
minating point, while to the north lie the fer- 
tile plains of the Pays de Vaud, rising gently 
from the water, and dotted with innumerable 
towns, villages, and chateaux. The opposi- 
tion of the craggy wildness of the one to the 
smiling fertility of the other shore, constitutes 
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one of the principal beauties of the Lake of 
Geneva. 

Gibbon chose Lausanne for his residence, 
and it is just as he describes it. The main 
street, where all the hotels, cafes, and Great 
Square are, runs along the brow of the hill, 
separated from the mass of the town lying be- 
hind by alittle valley, while on the other side the 
grounds slope gradually down to the lake. At 
the end of this street begins a terraced walk, 
planted with fine trees,* and from it winding 
walks conduct down the hill and into the 
country. The views from this terrace are 
superb, The slopes to the lake are one mass 
of rich, luxuriant vines, till at the bottom the 
scene is broken into numberless orchards and 
gardens, and the plain discloses many retired 
walks and rural spots. Before us lies the port 
of Lausanne Ouchy, immortalized by the com- 
position in its principal hotel, during two 
rainy days, of Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon.” 

Lausanne, placed at the centre of the north- 
ern shores of “clear placid Leman,” down 
both horns of which the view from it extends, 
is the very place for the retired scholar, pos- 
sessing the feeling heart and warm imagina- 
tion. I have always thought the few words 
in which Gibbon records the finishing of his 
immortal work, a picture in themselves which, 
as well as the record of its first conception, 
deserve quotation. The date of the latter is 
Oct. 15, 1764. 
ruins of the capitol, while the bare-footed 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and fall 
of the city first started tomy mind.” “It was 
on the day, or rather night of the 27th of June, 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a 
summer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in a ber- 
geau, or covered walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake, and 
the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was silent. I will not dissemble the first emo- 
tions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that, 
whatsoever might be the future fate of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.” Alas! poor Gibbon! 

Between Geneva and Lausanne there is not 
much of interest, and from Lausanne to Vevay, 
it is, as on the Rhine, a vine country, and the 
shores are consequently less pretty than the 
long green expanse at Lausanne. The shore 
from Vevay to Villeneuve is the richest in na- 
tural charms, being a succession of green hil- 
locks and lovely vales, swarming with cot- 
tages, collections of hamlets and clustering vil- 
lages, half-hidden from the eye. Here lie 
nearly all the scenes of the “ Nouvelle Heloise ;” 
“ Clarens, sweet Clarens,” Montreaux, and the 
Castle of Chillon, better known by Byron’s 
poem and Bonnivard’s misfortunes than as the 
scene of the catastrophe of Rousseau’s work, 
lie to the left; while on the opposite shores of 
the lake are the rocks of Meillerie, and the vil- 
lage of St. Giugough, backed by the heights of 
the Dent d’Oche. And Byron, too, a similar, 
as immoral, and as great a mind, has contri- 
buted to commemorate this tract, and one of 
the prettiest objects in the eastern corner of 
the lake is the islet which he mentions as the 





* These have been destroyed in some of the recent 
fratricidal contests of this country. 


“As Isat musing amidst the | 


only green spot in the view from Bonnivard’s 
dungeon-window. 
“ And there and here was a little isle, 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 

A small, green isle, it seemed no more, 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 

Bat in it there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue.” 

I cannot conclude this sketch better than in 
the language of Jean Jacques Rousseau him- 
self, suggesting that, as with him always, his 
wild enthusiasm had led him a little into en- 
aggeration. when he calls it “Ce pays unique, 
le plus beau dont ceil humain fut jamais frappe, 
| ce sejour charmant,auquel je n’avais rien trouve 
egal, dans le tour du monde.” And what 
,Jesson does this lake, so glorious in nature’s 
\charms, yet with which the names of Voltaire 

and Rousseau, Gibbon and Byron, four of the 

| greatest enemies of Nature’s God, are so fully 
}ussociated, teach us? Truly, that the love 
‘and admiration of nature never by itself makes 
/man religious, and is a widely different thing 
from that faith and consecration to him which 
alone can secure to us the life to come. 











| Grograghiral. 
Nir James Ross’s Aretie Navigation. 
[From the London Times } 


| Tue narrative of the proceedings of the re- 
cent Arctie Expedition, as given in the plain 
and sailor-like language of its gallant com- 
mander, conveys but a faint notion of the na- 
| ture of the hardships actually endured. We are 
, much mistaken, or his real trial was not when 
the heavy masses of ice were striking against 
| the ships’ sides in Melville Bay, and threat- 
ening every moment to stave the timbers in ; 
_not when the crews were employed in literally 
sawing the ships’ way out of the harbor of 
Port Leopold; nor even when Sir James Ross 
with his little party was painfully making his 
way over the * heavy hummocky” ice to the 
, extreme point of his operations. In a word, 
the real trial was not when there was anything 
to be done. It was in the midst of stillness, 
and inaction, and failing hope, that the sharp- 
est pinch was felt. To all who would form 
some faint idea of the real sufferings of the 
crews, we recommend a personal visit to the 
Enterprise and Investigator ere they are finally 
laid up. It requires no very lively imagina- 
‘tion to conceive the tedium endured in the 
close and confined space between decks—a 
| space which had been purposely shorn of its 
due proportions, partly to admit of inserting 
double timbers to preserve the ship secure 
against the breaking of the ice, partly for the 
\sake of the hot-water apparatus, which was 
carried round the interior of the ship to keep 
|up such a temperature below as was conso- 
| nant with existence, partly to make room for 
| the immense amount of stores which each ship 
carried, as well to supply the necessities of 
Sir J. Franklin’s expedition as those of its 
own crew. In alternations between the clear 
inching air above and the clammy atmosphere 

low, one day scarcely distinguished from 
the other save by extra tediousness or discom- 
fort, the crews of the Enterprise and Investi- 
gator were called upon to wear out existence. 
What prison could have been more dreary ? 
What banishment more complete? We can 
picture to ourselves the alacrity with which 
men would rouse themselves from the heavy 


| 














languor of the confinement between decks 
at the call of even the most hazardous duty, 
and esteem any change a benefit, so as it 
roused them from the torpor of their spirits 
and the stagnation of their blood. The actual 
perils are not the worst part of an Aretie 
voyage. 

From the 14th of July, 1848, when the two 
exploring ships quitted the Danish settlement 
of Upernavik to stand across to the westward 
of Baffin’s Bay, until the 4th of October, 1849, 
when, after rounding the north end of the 
middle ice in the same bay, they struck 
the coast of Greenland in latitude 743° N., 
a lengthened account of the proceedings 
of the expedition would form a most inte- 
resting narrative of dangers braved with- 
out hesitation, and surmounted with courage. 
The three words employed by Sir James Ross 
probably give a true picture of the feelings of 
the commanders and of their crews through- 
out the whole course of the expedition—* Per- 
plexity, anxiety, and success.” From the very 
first the course of the ships appears to have 
been attended with unusual difficulties even 
in Melville Bay. Six days after Sir James 
had sailed from Upernavik a heavy breeze for- 
tunately sprang up from the north-east, and 
the ships, under all sail, “bored for hours 
through a pack of ice of moderate thickness, 
but having amongst it heavy masses mingled 
with the lighter ice that covered the larger 
surface through which it was necessary to 
drive the ships at all hazards.” The shocks 
sustained were great, but fortunately no da- 
mage was done. The ships were got into clear 
water and steered for Pond’s Bay, and there it 
was determined—so we read Sir James Ross’s 
narrative—to institute a thorough search of 
the coast in a northerly direction, and so pro- 
ceed through Laneaster Sound to Port Leo- 
pold, where it was his determination to winter. 

n this expectation he was at first disappointed. 
“ So great a quantity of ice,” writes Sir James, 
“was never before seen in Barrow’s Straits at 
this season of the year.” The weather was 
stormy and foggy, but still the ships were 
pushed on, despite of all obstacles, and finally, 
on the 11th of September, the expedition en- 
tered Port Leopold. Fortunate it was they 
chose the right moment, for in the night the 
main pack closed in and completely sealed up 
the mouth of the harbor. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the 
operations of Sir James Ross and his compa- 
nions during the confinement of the ships be- 
tween the 11th of September, 1848, and the 
15th of August, 1849. Suffice it to say, that 
nothing was left unattempted which anxiety 
could suggest or foresight contrive. Parties 
were sent out in various directions; dépdts of 
provisions were formed; inlets and indenta- 
tions of the coast were examined ; and, finally, 
in the middle of May Sir James Ross himself, 
at the head of a considerable party, made his 
way far to the westward without discovering 
any traces of the missing men. The suffering 
from snow-blindness, sprained ancles, and de- 
bility, was extreme, but still the men perse- 
vered without a murmur. After the comple- 
tion of all these researches, the opinion of Sir 
James Ross appears to be that Sir John Frank- 
lin and his party had pushed on so far beyond 
Melville Island (110° W. long.), that they had 
preferred making for the continent of America 
to returning in an easterly direction, and seek- 
ing assistance from the Baffin’s Bay whalers. 


Nor is it unlikely that such a course should 
have suggested itself to Sir John Franklin, 
from his former experience of the northern 
shores of the American continent, almost at 
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the very point he must have reached—if this 
hypothesis be the true one. 

We said that on the 15th of August the 
ships were finally cleared out of Leopold har- 
bor, and, sailing to the northward, endeavored 
to reach Wellington channel, with the hope 
that they might afterwards even push their re- 
searches so far westward as Melville Island. 
But all in vain. The fixed land ice reached 
twelve miles from the shore, and for that sea- 
son all hope was at an end. At this point of 
the narrative of Sir James Ross we meet with 
the recital of an adventure which appears to 
us almost unparalleled even in the “ Romance 
of the Arctic Regions.” 

“We kept the ships near that which ap- 
peared to be the most probable spot, watching 
for any opening that might present itself, when 
a strong wind suddenly arising on the Ist of 
September, brought the loose pack through 
which we had been struggling down upon, and 
it closely beset the ships. At times, during 
two or three days, they sustained severe pres- 
sure, and ridges of hummocks were thrown 
up all around us, but after that time the tem- 
perature falling to near zero, it formed the 
whole body of the ice into one solid mass. 
We were so cireumstanced that for some days 
we could not unship the rudder, and when, by 
the laborious operation of sawing and remov- 
ing the hummocks from under the stern, we 
were able to do so, we found it twisted and 


as to increase the leakage from three inches in 
a fortnight to fourteen inches daily, which, 





of eight to ten miles daily. Every effort on 
our part was totally unavailing, for no human 
power could have moved either of the ships a 
single inch; they-were thus completely taken 
out of our hands, and in the centre of a field 
of ice more than 50 miles in cireumference, 
were carried along the southern shore of Lan- 
caster Sound. After passing its entrance, the 
ice drifted in a more southerly direction, along 
the west shore of Baffin’s Bay, until we were 
abreast of Pond’s Bay, to the southward of 
which we observed a great number of icebergs 
stretching across our path, and presenting the 
fearful prospect of our worst anticipations. 
But, when least expected by us, our release 
was almost miraculously brought about. The 
great field of ice was rent into innumerable 
fragments, as if by some unseen power.” 

If we consider the course taken by the ice 
field, the helplessness of the human beings 
whom it held involved in its terrible gripe, and 
the moment at which it released them, it ap- 

to us that the expression of Sir James 

088 scarcely savors of a hyberbole. This 
was, indeed, “ a miracle !” 

Such and so great are the perils of the Are- 
tic Seas. Of what avail can it be to hazard 
any more lives in such a region? We do not 
speak of any rational precautions that may be 
taken to convey assistance to Sir John Frank- 


lin and his party. If any further scheme can 


' be devised likely to be attended with practical 
damaged, and the ship was so much strained | 


benefit to the missing expedition, by all means 
let it be carried out. But when this question 
shall have been set at rest for ever,—as we 





though of but trifling importanee at present, | 
served to convince us that she was not, as we | 
had hitherto believed, invulnerable. The ice | 
was stationary for a few days; the pressure | 
had so folded the lighter pieces over each | 
other, and they were so interlaced as to form 
one entire sheet, extending from shore to} 
shore of Barrow’s Strait, and as far to the) 
east and west as the eye could discern from | 
the masthead, while the extreme severity of | 
the temperature had cemented the whole so 

firmly together that it appeared highly impro- 

bable that it could break up again this season. 

In the space which had been cleared away for 

unshipping the rudder the newly-formed ice 

was 15 inches thick, and in some places along 

the ship’s side the 13 feet saws were too short 

to work.” 

We have read of ships being frozen up be- 
fore in the history of similar expeditions, but | 
that ships should be imbedded in a field of ice | 
more than 50 miles in cireumference—that this 
huge field of ice should move for 23 days at 
the rate of 8 to 10 miles daily, carrying with 
it the imprisoned ships; and when at last their 
destruction and the death of their gallant 
crews seemed inevitable, that it should of it- 
self rend into fragments, and melt away, hav- 
ing conveyed the ships in safety so far on their 
voyage homewards, does indeed appear to be 
so wonderful a passage in maritime adventure 
as to merit particular notice and remark. We 
will leave Sir James Ross to deseribe in his 
own words what befell :— 

“ We had now fully made up our minds that 
the ships were fixed for the winter, and, dis- 
mal as the prospect appeared, it was far pre- 
ferable to being carried along the west coast 
of Baffin’s Bay, where the grounded bergs are 
in such numbers upon the shallow banks off 
that shore as to render it next to impossible 
for ships involved in a pack to escape destruc- 
tion. It was, therefore, with a mixture of 
hope and anxiety that, on the wind shifting to 
the westward, we perceived the whole body of 


hope, by the return of the gallant Franklin and 
his companions,—let us hear no more of Are- 
tie expeditions. Enough, and more than 
enough, has already been done. We trust that 
any Government will for the future discoun- 
tenance such mad attempts, which are produc- 
tive only of a great waste of money, and, of 
what is of far more importance, of much and 
useless sacrifice of valuable lives. In how 
much better a situation would the world have 
been at the present moment had the money 
and life wasted upon these mad expeditions 
been devoted to a more rational method of ef- 
fecting the same objects!) Suppose for a mo- 
ment the available means wasted upon Arctic 
voyages had been spent upon opening a pass- 
age through the Isthmus of Panama! 
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THE CHILD'S GRAVE AT FLORENCE. 
A. A. E. C. born July, 1848, died Nov., 1849. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Or English blood,—of Tuscan birth, 
What country should we give her? 
—Instead of any on the earth, 
The civic Heavens receive her. 


And here, among the English tombs, 
In Tusean ground we lay her, 

While the blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 


A little child—how long she lived, 
By months, not years, is reckoned : 

Born in one July—she survived 
Alone to see a second. 


Bright-featured, as the July sun 
Her little face still played in,— 
And splendors, with her birth begun, 
Had had no time for fading. 


So Li.y—from those July hours— 
No wonder we should call her ; 

She looked such kinship to the flowers,— 
Was but a little taller. 





iee begin to drive to the eastward at the rate 








A Tuscan Lily,—only white ; 
As Dante, in abhorrence 

Of red corruption, wished aright, 
The lilies of his Florence. 


We could not wish her whiter ; her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 

The house! a lovely thing to wear 
Upon a mother’s bosom! 


This July creature thought perhaps 
Our speech not worth assuming ; 
She sat upon her parents’ laps, 
And mimicked the gnat’s humming. 


Said—“ Father, Mother,’—then, left off— 
For tongues celestial, fitter ! 

Her hair had grown just long enough 
To catch Heaven's jasper glitter. 


Babes! Love could always hear and see 
Behind the cloud that hid them ; 

—* Let little children come to me, 
And do not thou forbid them.” 


So, unforbidding, have we met, 

And gently here have laid her ; 
Though winter is no time to get 

The flowers that should o’erspread her, 


We should bring pansies, quick with spring, 
Rose, violet, daffodilly, 

And also above everything, 
White lilies for our Lily. 


Nay, more than flowers this grave exacts,— 
Glad, grateful attestations 

Of her sweet eyes and pretty acts, 
With calm renunciations. 


Her very mother, with light feet 
Should leave the place too earthy, 
Saying,—“ The angels have thee, sweet, 
Because we are not worthy !” 


But winter kills the orange-buds, 
The gardens in the frost are ; 

And all the heart dissolves in floods, 
Remembering we have lost her. 


Poor earth,—poor heart! too weak, too weak 
To miss the July shining ; 

Poor heart !—what bitter words we speak— 
When God speaks of resigning ! 


Sustain this heart in us that faints, 
Thou God, the self-existent ! 

—We catch up wild at parting saints, 
And feel thy Heaven too distant. 


The wind that swept them out of sin 
Has ruffled all our vesture : 

On the shut door that let them in 
We beat with frantic gesture :— 


To us,—us also open straight ! 
The outer life is chilly. 

Are we, too, like the earth, to wait 
Till next year for our Lily ? 


—O my own baby on my knees, 
My leaping, dimpled treasure, — 

At every word I write like these, 
Clasped close, with stronger pressure ! 


Too well my own heart understands,— 
At every word, beats fuller— 

—My little feet, my little hands, 
And hair of Lily’s color !— 


— But God gives patience :—Love learns strength, 
And Faith remembers promise, 

And Hope itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us. 


Love, strong as Death, can conquer Death, 
Through struggle made more glorious: 

This mother stills her sobbing breath, 
Renouncing, yet victorious. 

Arms empty of her child she lifts, 
With spirit unbereaven :— 

“ God will not all take back His gifts,— 
My Lily’s mine in Heaven. 
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“ Still mine—maternal rights serene 
Not given to another!” 

The erystal bars shine faint between 
The souls of child and mother. 


“ Meanwhile,” the mother cries, “ content !” 
“ Our love was well divided : 

Its sweetness following where she went, 
Its anguish stayed where I did. 


“ Well done of God, to halve the lot, 
And give her all the sweetness ! 

To us,—the empty room and cot ; 
To her,—the Heaven’s completeness. 


“ To us,—this grave ; to her—the rows 
The mystic palm-trees spring in ; 

To us,—the silence in the house ; 
To her,—the choral singing !— 


For her,—to gladden in God's view ; 
For us,—to hope and bear on: 
Grow, Lily, in thy garden new, 

Beside the Rose of Sharon! 


“ Grow fast in Heaven, sweet Lily clipped, 
In love more calm than this is ; 

And may the angels dewy-lipped 
Remind thee of our kisses! 


* While none shall tell thee of our tears,— 
These human tears now falling :— 

Till, after a few patient years, 
One Home shall take us all in: 


« Child, father, mother—who, lett out ? 
—Not mother, and not father '— 

And when, their dying couch about 
The natural mists shall gather, 


“ Some smiling angel close shall stand, 
In old Correggio’s fashion, 
Bearing a Lity in his hand 
For Death’s annunciaTIon.” 
London Atheneum. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Review of the Mexican War. 


A Prize Essay, 
by Abiel Abbott > 


Livermore. Published 


for the Peace Society, Boston, by Crosby & | 


Nichols. 

The Other Side; or, Mexican Noles upon the 
War. By fifteen Mexican Writers. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Col. A. C. 
Ramsay. John Wiley. 

Wuatever differences of partisan opinion 

may now exist regarding the merits of Mr. 

Polk’s administration, it will go down to pos- 

terity emblazoned with the reminiscent glory 

of conquest and territorial acquisition. The 
causes of the Mexican war, its defects and 
disasters, will be forgotten, or left to the eon- 
sideration of those thinkers or writers who 
delight to show their courage and ability in 
hacking men of straw. The results, as in 
the case of Florida and Louisiana, will be 
alone regarded as worthy of contemplation. 

It is the way of human nature. 

the great object for war and nations. In 


viewing the texture and admiring the glow of 


the brilliant goods fresh from the loom, the 
misery and the deprivation which has been 
suffered in their fabrication are searcely named. 


Much has been said for and against this 
It cannot be averred that 


Mexican war. 
national pride or enthusiasm have been 


ingenious eye-facing account of the late na- | 
tional difficulties by fifteen Mexican authors, | 
who have compounded with statistic and | 
characteristic reflections a healing plaster for | 
wounded national vanity. Mexican palates | 
are proverbial for staunch endurance of the | 
| peppery; they must be models of physiolo- 
| gieal strength if they swallow the broth 
| which the tifteen cooks have made—and to | 
| 

| 


our mind spoiled. Small wonder if it is 
spoiled; when we think of fifteen. each with 
titles excellent for corkscrews, meeting night | 
‘after night—a species of select national | 
humane society—to devise suitable consola- | 
tion for themselves and fellow citizens 

Your Mexican is a curious man for an’! 
enemy. Flog him one day, and the next he | 
| will stoutly deny it, though his wounds blush 
his falsehood in the faee, Pin him with a 
fact as a naturalist does a wily beetle, and, 
like tne latter, he will soon slip from his 
fastening and limp off with a show of triumph. 
Every man of “the fifteen” isan example of 
this kind. Their ingenious impudence in 
self-glorification and extenuation is worthy 
‘of embodiment by the farce writer. But they 
are not so bold or audacious as some of the 








| previous Mexican writers; by which we hope 
/ time will assist Mexican veracity and improve 
Mexican judgment. 
* The carriage behind has run its pole into 
my back,” cried a traveller through a crowded 
| London street. “Be aisy, master dear,” 
answered the Hibernian whip from the box, 
'*V']l put our own nicely into the fellow 
| ahead, and will be even with the blagard be- 
| hind.” Our Mexican “Other Side” displays 
| these Hibernian tactics in consolation very 
conspicuously. From Palo Alto to Chapul- 
| tepec, when one Mexican general’s back was 
| injured, the brother officer ahead is punished 





by a punch in the ribs. Arista at Matamoros 
carriage-poled Ampudia; and Santa was 
equally generous to Mignon at Buena Vista, 
and Valencia at Churubusco. 

The Notes on the Other Side are from be- 
ginning to end ingenious lies, and as such 
worthy the notice of the curious reader, to 
whom we commend them to place on his 
library shelves by the side of Walpole’s 
Richard the Third, and the attempt of the 
enthusiastic logician to prove Bonaparte a 
fictitious character. The misstatements and 
fallacies are very ably handled here and there 
by the translator in marginal counter-notes. 

The peace review is also a one-sided at- 
tempt. While giving high praise to the 
author’s temper, his eloquence of style, his 
| enlivening of argument, with sparkling meta- 
|phor and dry statistics with glowing com- 
| ments, we can say little for the force of his 
|logie. We opened his pages with a shrug, 
expecting to be bored with an old-fashioned 








l.| peace essay in the well-known dialect of 
Success is | country preachers, but were agreeably disap- 


pointed by their spirit and i The 
author is a man of thought and mental ability, 
and hails from an appropriate place for one in 
his present capacity—Keene, New Hampshire. 
His book undoubtedly proves war a calamity 
in the abstract, but no one denied that at the 
outset. If he expects it to unanswerably de- 


much space to considering the expenditure 
of the war. But “now” is no time to do so. 
Shall we say to the man who has purchased 
a mortgaged estate, and intends by manage- 
ment to clear it, what is your profit? Poste- 
rity is the only jury who can sit upon the 
question of the war expenditure; when the 
States of the Mississippi are the middle States 
of the Union, and when California has a proud 
position in the statistical tables of your 
Merchants’ Magazine; when we have di- 
rected the attention of intriguing or bullying 
diplomatists unto the campaign of 1846 as ex- 
amplars of policy in answer to exacting de- 
mands; when years of quiet given to Mex- 
ico, and the leaven of, American civilization 
working through her borders, answer that the 
invaders’ mission was not without remem- 
bered lessons. 





DITSON’S CIRCASSIA. 

Circassia; or, A Tour to the Caucasus. By 
George Leighton Ditson, Esq. Stringer & 
Townsend. 

Mr. Dirsox, a merchant, we believe, of Bos- 

ton, has the distinction of publishing the first 

American work on Cireassia. He is a travel- 

ler of many years’ standing, being a “ picked 

man of countries,” familiar, he tells us, not 
only with Westminster Abbey and the Parisian 

Pantheon, but with the Meles where Homer 

sang, the Ganges, the islands which Columbus 

discovered, and the one where Napoleon died. 

Yet all this with great magnanimity he spares 

us, to come to the recital of new manners and 

customs fresh from his authentic experiences. 

Few travellers cross to the eastward of the 

Black Sea or thread the defiles of those hills 

which lattice the fair beauties of Georgia. 

Mr. Ditson was among them, and under favor- 

able cireumstances. His introduction to the 

country was happily commenced, and he seems 
to have gone on under lucky auspices. We find 
him sailing one day in October, 1847, from 

Odessa by invitation, with the admiral of the 

Russian fleet to Sevastopol, a port in the 

Crimea. He is well treated on board, dines 

with the admiral, is looked after by the admi- 





ral’s lady, meets a priest of the Greek church 
and his wife, “ eighteen, pretty, delicate, diffi- 
dent, symmetrical in form and dressed in good 
taste,” an earnest of the pleasant ladies whom 
we are to encounter through the remainder of 
the volume. Mr. Ditson has always an eye for 
a petticoat. 

An aneedote or two of the flag-ship are 
worth quoting :-— 


OFFICERS’ MESS-ROOM. 


« Atsix o’clock, I went below and took tea, and 
at nine, a supper of meats and soup. ‘The officers’ 
mess-room is a very social place. At tea, a large 
plate of butter, and another of bread, a few cups 
and saucers, tea and waterpot, are placed on the 
table, but no plates, and only one knife. Each one 
spreads his piece of bread and returns the knife, 
helps himself to tea, takes the sugar with his fin- 
gers, passes his spoon to his neighbor, who is wash- 
ing out snuther neighbor's cup to use for himself, 
and either sits at the table or goes to the divan and 
talks, tea in hand, and smokes as he talks and 
drinks. There is a quiet and easy manner with all, 
and each one shows that deference to the others 


monstrate the Mexiean war wicked in its in- 


stumbling-blocks to free inquiry, investigation, 
and even recrimination on the subject. A few 
weeks since we presented to the notice of | 
our readers Major Ripley’s History of the 
Mexican war. We have now two works on 
the other side. One, an unflinching, severe 
denunciation of the whole Mexican question 
as answered by our rulers. The other, an 


ception and consummation, as well as pro- 
ductive of small national benefit, he has failed. 
We do him the justice to acknowledge that 
like most peace essayists he has not omitted 
| considerations of political economy. But in 
viewing the war, the short space that was al- 
lotted to them shows that they were ugly 
weapons for him to handle. He devotes 








which is a mark of good breeding, and no one takes 
the liberty to cover his head while he is in this 
room. But, notwithstanding their gentlemanly 
manners, I could not think that they were at all 
an intellectual body, for no one ever presumed to 
take a book ; in fact, I could not see one on board. 
‘At dinner, the highest officer sits at the head of the 
table, and is served first. The dish is then passed 
to each one in succession. Lively conversation 
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soon commences, but no smoking, and when the 
head rises, all retire. It is then common and po- 
lite to bow to, or shake hands with, those you re- 
spect and love most, and those to whom you would 
show the most deference. The sons of Colonel 
Carganoff went to him and kissed his hand. The 
signification of this ceremony I do not understand, 
but I believe it is accompanied with a wish that 
your dinner may do you much good. Very few of 
those officers spoke anything except Russian. 
They paid but little attention to dress, and passed 
all their time, when off duty, in smoking and 
talking.” 


At Sevastopol you visit the cavern of Inker- 
man, a succession of courts and cloisters, said 
to be the work of refugee Arians, and grow 
dizzy looking from their heights. Balaclava, 
a Greek village on the other side of the penin- 
sula, is an object of interest, but it is given 
over to the prevailing inactivity of the natives, 
who are content with passing away a dirty, in- 
dolent life, in smoking, and drinking sour wine. 
A robust, blooming girl in a pretty costume, 
washing out some rags, was the only relief to 
the general stupidity. 

Mr. Ditson soon gets off, however, into the 
interior with Colonel Carganoff, a gentleman 
returning to his home in Georgia, after a ten 
years’ honorable duresse at command of the 
Czar, who madehim governor of a town near St. 
Petersburg. His countrymen had commenced 
a revolution, the Colonel was supposed to be 
disaffected, and, according to Russian usage, had 
been ordered to report himself at a distance. 
He was now at length permitted to return to 
his wife, and his sons were with him. Mr. 
Ditson was his companion. We can imagine 
no circumstances more favorable under which 
to enter a strange country. 

At Bagtchi-Sarai, in crossing the Crimea, 


there is an old Palace of the Khans, dating | 
5S 


from the fifteenth century, the “ Alhambra of the 
Crimea.” Catharine Il. lodged there on her 
visit with Potemkin. It would seem to be a 
convenient oriental residence, needing, how- 
ever, some aid from the imagination to help it 
along. Nymphs, fountains, lattices, Persian 
princesses, Mahometan legends, and other para- 
phernalia of the Arabian Nights, are easily in- 
voked to people its courts. ‘The Russian poet, 
Pushkin, has sung its charms. The beautiful 
Countess Potocki languished ten years in this 
luxurious prison, in the arms of a Mahometan 
Khan. 

The travelling is rude and primitive across 
the country to the memorable seaport of Caffa, 
the ancient Theodosia, which carries us to the 
age of Greece and the romance of Venice and 
Genoa. Further on is Kertch, rich in the an- 
cient tombs of the neighborhood, which have 
furnished many antiquarian treasures to St. 
Petersburg and the Museum on the spot. On 
this as on other occasions, Mr. Ditson is 
anxious to refute the popular impression of the 
destructive habits of the Russians. 

From Kertch our traveller sailed in the 
Government coasting steamer, in company with 
his Georgian friends, to Redout-Kale, the low- 
est port on the east of the Black Sea—stop- 
ping by the way at various points, Anapa, the 
depot of the Circassia slave trade, several Rus- 
sian fortresses. Women are still bought and 
smuggled to the markets of Constantinople, 
though the Russian policy is against the trade. 
The traffic is not, according to Mr. Ditson, 
looked upon with much horror by the parties to 
the sale. “The parents look forward to the 
time when their children shall be purchased 
and settled in Constantinople, with precisely 
the same feelings, hopes, and anticipations, as 
the New England farmer and his family look 











on the promising son, who goes to some great 
capital to become a merchant and rich man.” 
There may be something in this; but we ques- 
tion whether the New England farmer will ae- 
cept the comparison. At Novracisk, a fortress 
and village on the coast, Mr. Ditson, on going 
ashore, met a young girl riding on horseback, 
and with her an old man, her grandfather. 
The latter returned a passing civility by offer- 
ing the damsel for sale. Mhaderls, a boat- 
man on the Phasis offered his daughter as a 
gift, thinking she would be better off by the 
change of life. 

The Caucasus is a region, one of the riehest 
in costume in the world. Everything is origi- 
nal and characteristic. Hats, coats, trowsers, 
are as un-European as possible. Mr. Ditson 
is most .observant of these things. His book 
furnishes an endless series of fancy costumes : 


A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 


“On arriving at the vessel we found that a 
celebrated Circassian chief, Duke Jeubesky, was 
to be a fellow passenger. He was the tallest and 
finest formed person I had seen in the country, 
but there was nothing prepossessing in the expres- 
sion of his face. He had but one eye, having lost 
the other in battle, and his whole physiognomy, 
though bespeaking a man of resolution, betokened 
no honesty. He wore the skull cap with the heavy 
wool tult border, a long drab coat, and pantaloons 
girt about below the knee. On his feet were neat 
red moccasins. His weapons were rich and curi- 
ous, besides being abundant. ‘I'wo narrow strips 
of leather, ornamented with silver, crossing his 
breast, passed over his shoulders. ‘To the back of 
the one on the right hung a large quiver covered 
with black velvet, and trimmed with silver braid ; 
full of arrows, long, and pointed with silver steel, they 
could easily be reached by the righthand. To the 
one on the left hung a red morocco pouch, suffi- 
ciently long and broad to contain the lower part 
of the bow passing under his left arm. At his belt 
hung a richly-mounted Circassian sword, a two- 
edged cama, and a pair of long pistols. His eom- 
panion, a nobleman also, but less celebrated, wore 
frock and pantaloons of blue cloth, with a narrow 
silver ribbon round the bottom of each, down the 
side of the latter, and round the top of his shoes. 
The upper part of his body, as alzo his weapons, 
were covered by the shaggy bourka, which he did 
not lay aside.” 


The women, however, are the objects of 
curiosity in Georgia. Our traveller saw them 
under all cireumstances, peasants and ladies. 
Passing over his backwoods’ journeyings on 
the Phasis, which exhibit a very imperfect state 
of civilization, we find ourselves on a first-rate 
visiting list in the metropolitan society of 
Tiflis. Prince Woronsoff, the Russian govern- 
or, has taken Mr. Ditson by the hand, and his 
pages teem with the unpronounceable names 
of his illustrious hosts. The ladies will thank 
us for an extract or two at this culminating 
point of the tour :— 


A GEORGIAN SOIREE. 

“ This evening I have been at another party, at 
the house of one of the ladies I met yesterday. All 
present were Georgians, except a German officer 
and myself. About one third of the females wore 
European, the others their native costume. 
Among the latter was a princess, who, though of 
a large and finely developed form, made a bad 
figure from the villanous cut of her dress. It was 
of dark, rich satin, made low in front, where a 
white satin stomacher was inserted, which might, 
much to her advantage, have been dispensed with, 
though it now served to support the bosom, thrust 
out of its natural and unimprovable position by the 
compressure of the waist on its sides. On her 
head was a changeable green satin and silver cap 
in the shape of an inverted flower-pot, its color ill 
becoming her dark complexion. Her face was 





very broad at the cheek bones, and her eyes large 
and black, without expression ; but she was yet a 
gay widow in the seeming blu-h of forty. There 
was one, however, dressed in exquisite taste ; the 
young wife of an elderly colonel. If there was a 
fault to be found with her, it was in a conscious- 
ness of her great beauty, rendering her coguetish 
in looks and actions. She wore a light satin dress 
with long sleeves, and bodice waist, open in front, 
aroand which, and fastened at the point of the bo- 
dice, by a cluster of diamonds, was a crimson and 
white ribbon falling to the feet. Half way to the 
sash, down the bosom, and extending around the 
neck, the dress was bordered by a piece of dark 
crimson satin, two inches broad, which thus en- 
circled the throat and part'y the bust, making more 
beautiful by the contrast, her delicate skin. From 
the small, white satin cap on her head, floated a 
thin veil adown her back, where also hung the 
dark, rich braids of her hair, also plaited very low 
on each cheek, and then tarned back over her little 
ears. ‘These, with a peculiar, undulating move- 
ment, such as is given to tall fields of grain] when 
the wind sweeps over their surface, and an as- 
sumed timidity and cvyishness studied as early, I 
think, as when she first thought of being loved, 
courted the attention, if they did not inspire de- 
votion. 
= * * *: 

“ Two ladies who joined us at the supper-table 
were trom a convent. ‘Their dress was entirely 
black ; and the forehead, cheek, and chin up to the 
mouth, were bandaged with black—good people, 
doubtless, though they looked in the happy throng 
like silent spirits of darkness. ‘The salutations on 
entering or retiring, were much the same as in good 
Italian society, except that where one was friendly 
enough to kiss a lady’s hand, he usually received a 
kiss in return on his hair or forehead, They all 
occupied the chairs, divans, &c., as Europeans, 
except the mother of the family, who was rather 
dowdy-looking. She put both feet under her, and 
sat @ la Georgian.” 


THE PRINCESS WORONSOFF. 

“The princess, a daughter of the celebrated 
Countess Braniska, whose immense fortune was un- 
equalled in Russia, has a very fair complexion, and 
is handsome. She is of middling height, full form, 
and looks about thirty-five years of age, though I 
believe she is somewhat older. Her taste in dress 
suited well her figure, and her pleasing expres- 
sion gave a youthful tinge to all that she did. She 
wore a lace cap trimmed with a white and delicate 
red ribbon. It sat well back on the head, and 
showed her fine dark hair, which, in a broad mass, 
was brought low on each cheek, and passed under 
the ears. Her frock was of dark green plaid silk, 
with waist open in front, where a stomacher was 
partly concealed by a broad satin ribbon that fast- 
ened about the neck a small lace collar. Over 
her shoulders was carelessly thrown a white satin 
scarf; and on her left wrist a bracelet hanging 
loosely, made of a long string of corals, with a 
golden pendant. On her delicate hand she had 
one large turquoise, and several diamond rings. 

. * * * 


“The princess smoked! ! Immediately after 
dinner, her page brought in a rich Turkish pipe, set 
it on the floor, unfolded the long flexible stem, and 
presented its amber mouth-piece to the lady. She 
took it in her jewelled hand, gave a few graceful 
whifis, and then returned it to the page. She seem- 
ed to enjoy it, was evidently accustomed to it, and 
it was the only thing I saw about her that was in 
bad taste—one that I could not but heartily con- 
demn.” 


A BALL AT THE PALACE. 


« A drosky took me there at eight o’clock, and 
I was received in the grand saloon by tbe princess, 
who wore the charms of her sweetest smiles, and 
her most affable manner. General Sofonoff and 
lady soon arrived. The latter and Princess Wo- 
ronsoff were in dark satin dresses in French style. 
That of lady Woronsoff was cut pointed in the 
neck before and behind, and trimmed with ruffles 
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of fine, plain lace. 


On the neck was a single string of pearls. ‘The 
rest of the company was made up of glittering offi- 
cials, and short and tall women, dressed accord- 
ing to their good or bad tastes. One very little 
woman had three enormous crimson dahlias in her 
hair, and four on the front of the skirt of ber dress, 
but she had a pleasant face, innocent as the light. 
There were two in Georgian costume ; one, the 
Princess Parlavandoff, was pretty and fairy-like. 
Her dress was of pearl-colored silk, made like 
those I have heretofore described. Around her 


waist was a ribbon of the color of her chemisette, | 


and on her arm, covered by a long sleeve, were 
two bracelets, one of gold, and one of coral. Her 
front hair was brought low on the cheeks, while 
the rest in raven braids fell down her back, partly 


covered by the thin veil that floated from her little | 


golden cap. 

“ Khanikoff, an author of much celebrity here, 
extended to me his acquaintance, and presented 
me to Count de Lille, companion of Count Cour- 
tigie, employed by the French government to make 
observations on the military establishments of the 
country, in reference to adopting the same in 
Africa. Tea and cake were handed around, then 
commenced a gallopade, which was followed by 
quick waltzes—couples succeeding each other, 
after passing up and down the hall once ;_ it being 
considered somewhat improper to extend a waltz 
further with the same partner. Ice creams and 
sherbet were next brought, and the dwarf came 
to receive the dishes. The ladies were then all 
seated at the upper end of the hall, and Mons. 
Rodolf, a distinguished French professor of leger- 
demain, went through a series of sleights of hand 
that astonished all. 

“ Mons. R. was three years in Constantinople by 
the wish of the Sultan, who made him many va- 
luable presents. He is yet young, quite gentle- 
manly, and has with him a sweet little Italian wife. 
After his feats the mazurka was danced for an 
hour; but it had nothing of the. bewitching 
grace, that true poetry of motion, which character- 


izes the Spanish waltzes as danced by the Madrid- | 


lefiians. One is the graceful roll of the ship at 
sea; the other, the feather in a whirlwind. 

“ The furniture of the Princess’s drawing-room 
was of crimson velvet ; that of the dancing saloon, 
red damask. The walls were covered with satin 
paper, and ornamented by a single portrait, that 
of a daughter of the princess; and though repre- 
senting a very beautiful and amiable girl, was 


| will well reward the reader’s attention. He 
writes as a man of the world, and has the 
common sense, the opposition to local and 
sectarian humbug which is apt to oppress 
| the stayer at home. His enthusiasm at times 
varries him beyond the bounds of literary 
propriety. A nicer shading would add to 
| the reality of his pictures. A practised writer 
_would frequently make more of the subject. 
| Novelty, however, makes amends for these 
/ minor defects. 
Mr. Ditson retraces his route to the Black 


le ; ids ripe 
/ Sea afier his imteresting journey across the | 


| mountains, visits Constantinople, and looks in 
briefly upon Mr. Lester’s Consulate at Genva, 
on his return to his native land. 


| os 
SIMMS’ FATHER ABBOT, &@, 

| Father Abbot ; or, the Home Tourist. By W:- 
Gilmore Simms. Printed by Miller & 


Browne. Charleston, 8. C. 


| The Cassique of Accabee, with other Pieces. 
By W. Gilmore Simms. New York: G. 


' « 
P, Putnam. 


| Wuatever changes may occur at the North, 


| whoever in our swarming region may be de- 
| posed or promoted in the ranks of literary pro- 
| duction, there is one author in the southern 

country, one professional author, who holds 
steadily the advance position, and who is 
| always first thought of whenever the literature 
‘of that section is considered. There is no 
| writer of the country who, for his years, has 
|done so much work, and who has_ been 
|so inadequately rewarded, in just and fair- 
| dealing criticism, as Mr. Simms. He has 


| 


tion; not always with equal judgment and 


maintaining through the average of his works 
| proper standards, and recognising as rules the 
amenities as the duties of his calling. 
No writer whom we can at present call to 
mind, has suffered so severely from the miscar- 
|riages he has made, or has been so little 
| estimated by what he has produced of re: 





_we know of in the language. 
| in the rise and fall of poets and prose-writers, | 








THE GRAPE-VINE SWING. 
“ Lithe and long as the serpent train, 
Springing and clinging trom tree to tree, 
Now darting upward, now down again, 
With a twist and a twirl that are strange to see; 
Never took serpent a deadlier hold, 
Never the cougar a wilder spring, 
Strangling the oak with the boa's fold, 
Spunning the beech with the condor’s wing. 
“Vet no foe that we fear to seek— 
The boy leaps wide to thy rude embrace ; 
Thy bulging arms bear as soft a cheek 
As ever on lover's breast found place : 
On thy waving train is a playtal hold 
Thou shalt never to lighter grasp persuade ; 
While a maiden sits in thy drooping fold, 
And swings and siogsin the noonday shade! 


“Oh ! giant strange of oursonthern woods, 

I dream: of thee still in the well known spot, 
Thoueu our vessel strains o'er the ocean floods, 
And the northern forest beholds thee not ; 

{ think of thee still with a sweet regret, 

As the cordage yields to my playtul grasp— 

Dost thon spring and cling in our woodlands yet 7? 

Does the maiden swing in thy giant clasp ?”’ 

The Cassique of Accabee ranks with the 
best of Mr. Simms’s Indian legends in verse. 
It is picturesque, touching in sentiment, and 
faithful, we believe, in its local descriptions. 

In the “ Father Abbot,’ evidences of a 
power both in verse and prose are seattered 
up and down with a liberal hand ; some pas- 
sages having the air of a hurried communica- 
tion to the newspapers, while others are as 
clear, strong, and highly-finished as anything 
Tn the analysis 
of emotion and character, and the lucid expo- 


| sition of a general topie or philosophy, we 


‘annot name a writer who surpasses Mr. 
Simms in his better mood. 

In illustration of his quality, Mr. Simms 
should perhaps be allowed to appear first in 
the character of a graphic eulogist of his 
native Charleston. 

“ Certainly, so far as nature is concerned, no 


son of Carolina need go out of Charleston harbor 
for a noble ocean prospect. In regard to the 


; , S| coup d’wil she ranks very near New York,—lack- 
| labored in almost all the spheres of composi- | 


ing, it is admitted, the immense vivacity which re- 


ind | sults to the latter, from the crowding cities and 
success: failing in many trials, but fairly | 


villas, which, upon the two great rivers at Man- 
hattan, sit picturesquely placed in equal beauty and 
animation. But the Bay of Charleston, almost 
immediately upon the sea,—the waters of the 
great deep rolling into the doors of her habitations 
—she springing, sudden, like another Venice, from 
their embrace—her broad and graceful rivers Ash- 
ley and Cooper (Keawah and Etiwan) clasping 


ul | her, with murmurs of affection, in their arms, ere 


equally attractive as a gem of art; and when the | #Nd permanent excellence. It is not that he | they pass away to the gulf in which they are 


mother told me it was of her child, her eyes swam | has done too little, but that he has done too | 


in tears. On each table were pots of full blown 


flowers, and in each fire-place, amid a mass of | 


deep green foliage, was a rose bush putting forth 
one large beautiful rose.” 

No cireumstances ean diminish the beauty of 
the Cireassian. The fair complexion and 
luxurious form illumine every hovel on the 
route. In an expedition among the mountain 
ranges of the Caucasus there is hardship, 
poverty, a mean mode of living, but there is 
always beauty. There may be cart-horses in 
Arabia, but Mr. Ditson saw no ugly women in 
Cireassia. . 

Nothing can be more gratifying to an Ame- 
riean than the interest taken by the enlighten- 
ed Russians of so distant a region in the for- 
tunes of his country. Prince Kotsohobey, at 
Tiflis, was perfectly conversant with the move- 
ments of the American ariay in Mexico. The 
names of Bragg, Worth, Ringgold, Hunter, 
were on his lips. M. Khanikoff had but one 

icture in his room, a portrait of Washington. 

rince Woronsoff gave Mr. Ditson the first in- 
formation of Drs. Morton and Jackson’s great 
ether discovery, which he pronounced second 
only to Morse’s magnetic telegraph. 


;}much. No man can deny that Mr. Simms is a 
poet; and yet no man in the country has sent 
| before the world so much verse of a doubtful 
character. That he is a prose-writer of the 
first excellence, no one who has given a proper 
consideration to his various writings, would 
venture to doubt; and yet,in mere wilfulnes 
it would seem, he is constantly sending to the 
press productions far below what must be his 
own standards of taste, and which cannot se- 
cure his own deliberate approval. In a word, 
Mr. Simms has trifled desperately with his own 
talents and reputation. Something of the im- 
methodical character of the issues of his genius 
is to be discovered in the random fashion of 
their publication. One week we have a brace 
of volumes in the customary cloth-binding 
from the Harpers, the next a crimson-colored 
a of poems in small quarto, from 

utnam, then a brown 18mo. printed in the far 
south of Carolina, a couple of historical octa- 
vos, and so on through all the forms and 
varieties of paper, print, and binding. Of the 
works before us, without entering on a parti- 
cular analysis, we give as a specimen of the 
Poet’s better manner— 


} 








swallowed up and lost—the green stripes of shore 
that stretch away on either hand, and, sloping off 
to the sea, contrast exquisitely with the silver of its 
glancing billows—the grey islets that lie between 
these and the ocean,—the fortresses that crown the 
whole with imposing moral associations—the 
queenly city in the midst,—the deep, dark foliage 
in the back ground,—these are all in such beauti- 
ful relationship—in themselves how beautiful— 
that it needs nothing but a becoming faith in them- 
selves, and in the material possessed by our native 
artists, to furnish them with a thousand scenes of 
loveliness and grace, such as Doughty has made to 
live for ever upon the canvas.” 


In keeping with his professions and prac- 
tices as an author we have a trenchant stroke 
dealt upon the hankerers after foreign gods, 
which is delivered in the character of the 
Abbot, who is the chief interlocutor in the 
Dialogues of the Home Tourist :— 


“In this connexion, I may add, that a very civil 
request has been made, through me, to our breth- 
ren, that they will prepare aseries of studies, from 
Southern History and tradition, for original 
tableaux vivants. They are properly sick of the 
stale repetitions of Dukes and Marquises ; Mac- 
beths and Hamlets; Queens and Shepherdesses ; 
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the sub,ect, and have designed more than one hun- 


dred stud.es, from Carolina history alone, each of 
which, in a dramatic repre-entation, would bring 
down all the thunders of the house. In this 
Hotel, the tableaux can be arranged, privately, in 
either of the ball rooms, the spectators occupying 
the hall.” 


On the naming of hotels and restaurants 
after heroes, the novelist indulges in a perti- 
nent commentary :— 


“ We scarcely honor a great man by christening 
a hotel after him. If hotels are to be named after 
persons, I should prefer to honor thus some indi- 
vidual who had distinguished himself in the cuisine. 
The inventor of a famous sauce might thus be 
honored. Monsieur Ude, for example, or Hannah 
Glass, would be proper claimants for selection. 
Certainly, the objects of the house should be con- 
sidered in its designation ; Moultrie, Marion, Sum- 
ter—are all good names for ships of war and 
fortresses. Let us keep them for these higher pur- 
poses. Let us not degrade them by making them 
unnecessarily frequent.” 


The praises of a farmer’s life furnish an ex- 
ample of Mr. Simms’s love of the beautiful 
and simple in nature :— 


“ The principles of agriculture were simple ex- 
ceedingly. That they might be made so, God 
himself was the great first planter. He wrote its 
laws, visibly, in the brightest, and loveliest, and 
most intelligible characters, everywhere, upon the 
broad bosom of the liberal earth; in greenest 
leaves, iu delicate fruits, in beguiling and balmy 
flowers! But he does not content himself with 
this alone. He bestows the heritage along with 
the example. He prepares the garden and the 
home, before he creates the being who is to pos- 
sess them. He fills them with all those objects of 
sense and sentiment which are to supply his moral 
and physical necessities. Birds sing in the boughs 
above him, odors blossom in the air, and fruits 
and flowers cover the earth with a glory to which 
that of Solomon in all his magnificence was vain 
and valueless. To His hand we owe these fair 
groves, these tall ranks of majestic trees, these 
deep forests, these broad plains covered with 
verdure, and these mighty arteries of flood and 
river, which wind among them, beautifying them 
with the loveliest inequalities, and irrigating them 
with seasonable fertilization. ‘Thus did the Al- 
mighty Planter dedicate the great plantation to 
the uses of that varidus and wondrous family 
which was to follow. His home prepared—sup- 
plied with all resources, adorned with every vari- 
ety of fruit and flower, and checkered with abun- 
dance, man is conducted within its pleasant limits, 
and ordained its cultivator under the very eye 
and sanction of Heaven. ‘The angels of Heaven 
descend upon its hills; God himself appears 
within its valleys at noonday—its groves are in- 
stinct with life and purity, and the blessed stars 
rise at night above the celestial mountains, to keep 
watch over its consecrated interests. Its gorge- 
ous forests, its broad savannahs, its levels of flood 
and prairie, are surrendered into the hands of 
the wondrously favored, the new created heir of 
Heaven! The bird and the beast are made his 
tributaries, and taught to obey him. The fowl 
summons him at morning to his labors, and the 
evening chant of the night bird warns him to 
repose. The ox submits his neck to the yoke; 
the horse moves at his bidding in the plough; 
and the toils of all are rendered sacred and suc- 
cessful by the gentle showers and the genial sun- 
shine which descend from Heaven, to ripen the 
grain in its season, and to make earth pleasant 
with its fruits.” 

With these extracts, which we confess are a 
very inadequate representation of the ample 
abundance and rich variety of description and 
remark scattered freely through this little vo- 
lume, we take leave of our distingui 











southern contemporary, whom we hope to 
meet on this ground again. Mr. Simms may 
very profitably, if he find himself in the humor, 
issue a series of similar books to Father Ab- 
bot, descriptive of southern life, in the coun- 
try, on the road, mingled with his vast fund of 
social philosophies. 





POE’S WORKS. 

The Works of the late Edgar Allan Poe: with 
Notices of his Life and Genius. By N. P. 
Willis, J. R. Lowell, and R. W. Griswold. 
In two vols. J. S. Redfield. 


From the announcement we expected a some- 
what fuller account of the life of Mr. Poe than 
is furnished in the few pages prefixed to this 
collection of his writings. If we had consider- 
ed carefully the character of the man’s talent 
this expectation would have been found to be 
ill-founded. Poe was strictly impersonal ; as 
greatly so as any man whose acquaintance we 
have enjoyed. In a knowledge of him extend- 
ing through several years, and frequent oppor- 
tunities, we ean scarcely remember to have had 
from him any single disclosure or trait of per- | 
sonal character; anything which marked him 

as a mover or observer among men. Although 
he had travelled in distant countries, sojourn- 
ed in cities of our own country, and had, at 
different times, under favorable opportunities, 
been brought into contact with life and charac- 
ter of many phases, he had no anecdote to tell, 
no description of objects, dress, or appearance. 
Nothing, in a word, to say of things. Briefly, 
he was what Napoleon named an ideologist— 
aman of ideas. He lived entirely apart from 
the solidities and realities of life: was an ab- 
straction; thought, wrote, and dealt solely in 
abstractions. It is this which gives their pecu- 
liar feature to his writings. They have no 
color, but are in pure outline, delicately and 
accurately drawn, but altogether without the 
glow pow | pulse of humanity. His genius was 
mathematical, rather than pictorial or poetical. 
He demonstrates instead of painting. Selecting | 
some quaint and abstruse theme, he proceeds | 
to unfold it with the closeness, care, and de- 

monstrative method of Euclid; and you have, | 
to change the illustration, fireworks for fire ; the | 
appearance of water for water; and a great | 
shadow in the place of an actual, moist, and | 
thunder-bearing sky. His indifference to liv- | 
ing, flesh and blood subjects, explains his _ 
fondness for the mechanism and musie of | 
verse, without reference to the thought or | 
feeling. He is therefore a greater favorite | 
with scholars than with the people ; and would | 
be (as a matter of course) eagerly followed by | 
at rain of poetastering imitators, odes todothem | 
justice in a familiar image, “hear the bell ring 
and don’t know where the clapper hangs.” | 
Poe is an object of considerable, or more than | 
considerable size; but the imitation of Poe is | 
a shadow indescribably small and attenuated. 
We can get along, for a while, on a diet of 
common air—but the exhausted receiver of the 
air-pump is another thing! The method and 
management of many of Mr. Poe’s tales and 
poems are admirable, exhibiting a wonderful in- 
genuity, and completely proving him master of 
the weapon he had chosen for his use. He 
lacks reality, imagination, every-day power, 
but he is remarkably subtle, acute, and earnest 
in his own way. His instrument is neither an 
organ nor a harp; he is neither a King David 
nor a Beethoven, but rather a Campanologian, 
a Swiss bell-ringer, who from little contri- 
vances of his own, with an ingeniously-devised 
hammer, strikes a sharp melody, which has all 
that is delightful and affecting, that is attain- 

















able without a soul. We feel. greatly obliged 
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to Messrs. Willis, Lowell, and Griswold, for 
helping to wheel forward into public view this 
excellent machine ; to which Mr. Redfield has 
furnished an appropriate cloth and cover, with 
the performer's head, as large and as true 
as life, stamped on its front, in an excellent 
daguerreotype portrait. 





WILLIs’S PICTURES OF SOCIETY. 


People I Have Met; or Pictures of Society 
and People of Mark, drawn under a thin veil 
of fiction. By N. Parker Willis. Baker & 
Scribner. 


However much Mr. Willis’s peculiarities and 
individualities may repel simple-minded read- 
ers, of plain thoughts and warm affections, it 
is certain that he possesses the art of getting 
up very readable sketches. Whatever he 
writes is sure to effect so much of its purpose 
as at least to excite a present sensation, and be 
widely circulated and discussed. This arises 
in the first place from the singular activity of 
his intellect, which, though lacking compre- 
hensiveness and grand imaginative reach, is 
nevertheless, within its range, full of restless 
vitality. He has no lordly sweep like the 
march of the lion, no foregone conclusion is 
perceived by him afar off, which “ opens up” 
to the reader’s comprehension as he goes on ; 
his paragraphs, whether narrative or —. 
tive, have not that perfection of inter. lepend- 
ence which we recognise in the writings of 
what are called “ powerful intellects ; yet there 
is a coherence among them to a sufficient de- 
gree to render the succession attractive, not- 
withstanding that much is repeated, and a 
thousand things come in to divide and inter- 
rupt the attention. But this very coherence 
shows that his apparent trifling and dawdling 
with little things is healthful, and not wholly 
affected. Were it otherwise, he would be 
insupportable. 

His first characteristic is therefore, we think, 
a peculiar irregular vivacity. He fritters and 
fritters, sometimes smartly, at others affeetedly, 
because it is his nature. He is, compared 
with any serious master of passion, the butter- 
fly that quivers along a roadside and may 
amuse us, while the other is the good steed 
that bears us on our journey. 

In the next place, he has a determined self- 
complacence that is quite strong enough to 
draw a large proportion of readers into its 
circle, and put them on better terms with them- 
selves than they are when left to themselves. 
In most of his writings there is a “deuced 
shrewd fellow” talking to us—one who has 
two gowns and has seen the world—who is 
the idol of the fair and the model of the brave. 
Whatever he undertakes, whether he kneels 
to ladies in the boudoir or browbeats footmen 
in the hall, whether he rides, dances, lays, 
dines, dresses, or does nothing, it is with him 
toujours au fait. With what ease in these 
sketches he distances rivalry and wins heir- 
esses! How nice is his perception of the 
minute proprieties of etiquette ! 

Thirdly, he has and exercises the privilege 
conceded in New England to “ deacons’ sons 
and ministers’ daughters” of being more wicked, 
as well as more witty, than the descendants 
of plain laymen. Having spent his youth in 
the very temple of decorum, among a sect in 
which no distinctions of sex are recognised in 
conversation, and beys and girls are only dis. 


tantly alluded to as “the youth of this con. 
gregation,” it was very natural that one of his 
clearness, wit, and confidence, should have 
fallen into the habit of taking sly occasions to 


astonish Fg onid and lift the eyelids of a 


likes to say things as near the 


crisy. 
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as possible, particularly in describing women. 

He seems endeavoring to make it appear that 

he is voluptuous; yet he never succeeds in 

accomplishing it. Of all our writers we know | 
of none more passionless, less gross. In none 

of his stories eat we any of Seott’s immortal | 
pasties, the very thought of which gives one | 
an appetite; nor do we drink and feed hungry | 
babies, as we do with Dickens. We merely | 
sip coffee and Curacoa, or go and dine so} 
unexceptionably that we have no appetite. 

We never have a touch of the bodily health— 

too coarse and rough for our time, but natural | 
nevertheless-——which make Fielding and Smol- 

lett unfit to be read. 

So if we go deeper than appetite and look 
for sentiment, what is it in Willis but affecta- | 
tion! Who regards life—who but he with no} 
more sense of duty overlying him than he repre- 
sents? Who regards woman sucha marble 
creature as he ? | 

We hope there are not many who would be | 
willing to—not many who could, if they tried— | 
present themselves towards the women of our | 
fashionable society as Willis has in this book. 
There is something in it so cool, so minutely | 
observant, that it would be difficult to find a 
word to express it. It is at once hot and cold, 
fawning and contemptuous, familiar and forced 
—in a word, it is acting. “If this be the 
way,” one cannot help exclaiming, “ to please 
ladies ?”—well, perhaps it is. We have, at all 
events, no better to offer. 

But even if it were not, as of course it 
must be, in the circles where they move, whis- 
ake about who were the “ Belles of New 

ork” depicted in this volume, the sketches 
are of no higher order than those colored 
crayons of Brochart, in the print shop win- 
dows. In truth, they are much the same sort 
of thing—pretty enough in their way, but of 
no merit as real portraits or works of art. 

In the last place, another cause of the popu- 
larity of Willis’s writing is that it evinces a 
taste that is delicate, but not refined. This 
quality, as also his great abilities as a mere 
writer, especially his almost unrivalled powers 
of narrative, is mixed up and exerted with the 
others we have mentioned, so that it may seem 
hardly distinguishable to some. We mean| 
that peculiar neatness and precision of judg- 
ment in conventional matters, such as those of 
dress and manners, with which those who read | 








him much are so familiar that they can foretell | Thomas Wyatt, poet, and old playmate of! 


his opinions on such subjects. His singulari-| 
ties of style, inventions of droll words, and | 
bright sayings, belong to this side of him ; all | 
his little personalities by which he has so often 
amused our public, spring from this delicate | 
and lively fancy. 


Of this ingenious, salient fancy, rare in our natural, and quite elevated, and our love for | 


him to any. We think these prologues, pre- 


ludes, rhymed dedications, ete., had always 
better be Jeft out, unless an author has some- 
thing very good to say, and will say it very 
well.) It isa spirited presentation of the story 
of Anne Boleyn, and has a fair share of excel- 
lent verse. It may be, too,a good acting play, 
for the interest is generally well sustained, and 
it contains many dramatic situations ; though 
there is little of intense passion, and it fails 


anywhere to arouse any powerful emotion, ex- | 


cept sympathy, and even that is, by the neces- 
sity of the subject, somewhat impaired by the 
suspicion or the knowledge that Anne was not 
free from culpability in those transactions which 
made her queen, 

The first scene presents us with a circle of 
peers, inet to plot the queen’s downfall, moved 
by jealousy of her influenee at court,—Norfolk, 


| Suffolk, Richmond, Exeter, and Arundel. The 


two first are base, cruel villains, the last a 
zealous coward, somewhat coarsely drawn, 
while the other two have in them a spice o 
good principle. Then follows a scene where 
King Henry, passionate with a new love, woos 
the coqueting, yielding Jane Seymour, who, 
here and throughout, is quite detestable. 
Henry swears to remove all barriers, and to 


| make her his wife, and presently is consulting 


with Norfolk as to the means, but is interrupt- 
ed by Queen Anne, who from the king’s cold- 
ness feels her first heart-wound, but does not 
lose confidence. In Act 2d, Jane Seymour, 
shallow-natured as she is, is exulting in the 
prospect of the crown, but on Henry’s entrance 
seats herself on his knee, and while he hints 
his fearful purpose, they are interrupted by the 
entrance of Anne, who, after an outbreak of 
indignation, treated with contempt and violence 
by the king, is left alone, with heart for the 
first time crushed by that which always crushes 
a woman’s heart. Next we have Loney, a 
creature of Suffolk’s, tampering with Mark 
Smeaton, the queen’s usher, whose 


—* vanity, a seeming trifle, 
May in his grace's hands work great results.” 
A scheme for this the lords concoct in the next 
scene ; so Smeaton, shortly after, ina drunken 
frolic before Loney and three informers, is led 
to boast of his familiarity with the queen, and 
give certain mysterious hints of more besides, 
to magnify his importance with his auditors. 
Next, Rochford, the queen’s brother, is led by 


Anne, to an obseure part of London to be in- 
formed, without fear of eavesdroppers, of the 
shifting of the wind at court. The description 


of the city by-street by Wyatt (who, as is| 


right, takes the best poetry in the play) and 
the whole scene are very good. The diction is 


= — <b 





Henry believes not a word she says, but is 
willing to sacrifice these his faithful friends to 
his lust, yet resolves that Wyatt alone shall be 
spared. The conspirators torture Smeaton 
into signing a confession of guilt, and all seems 

| fair for Henry’s purpose. However, in an in- 
terview between him and Anne, that might be 
touching, had we one particle of liking left for 

/so utter a monster as he, his purpose is mo- 

|mentarily shaken by her recalling the early 
scenes of their love to his memory; but the 

| subsequent entrance of Jane, and ‘a little eo- 

| . . 

| quetry on her part, soon fire him again. The 

following passage is good, forgetting who 

| speaks it :— 

| — * Love is dumb, 

A potent spirit, felt, but never heard, 

Save when he murmurs inarticulate 

*Tween meeting lips, or buzzes wild conceits, 

That mock the langusge of our grosser sense, 

In lovers’ brains. Words are love's counterfeits: 

When stumbling fools would ape a shallow passion, 

Lies slide full glibly, and false rhetoric, 

Lashed to a foam, wars opposition down, 

And for effect kills feeling.” 


Act 4th opens with a tournament, where the 
king, for some sympathy which Anne ex- 
presses for Norris and Rochford, insults and 
accuses her openly, and all breaks up in con- 
fusion. Publicly committed now, the king 
strides to his purpose, calls for Norris, tampers 
with his conscience, in asking him to criminate 
falsely himself and the queen, but is indig- 

nantly repulsed. Norris’s integrity and bol 
| ness are admirable, and this is one of the best 
| scenes in the play, except Henry’s soliloquy at 
| the end, when we naturally expect a conflict of 
| passion and vexation with his lingering remains 
‘of conscience, which Norris’s conduct must 
| have awakened; but instead, hear him moraliz- 
‘ing gravely over Norris’s ingratitude for re- 
| fusing to ruin his soul, that his master might 
ave an excuse to commit murder! This is 
| forced and unnatural, even in such an one as 
| Henry. 

Anne still preserves her queenliness before 
| Mary and Thomas Wyatt, concealing the extent 
| of her calamity even from herself, and patheti- 
‘eally rebukes Wyatt for tearing off the veil, 

and exposing her to herself as utterly down- 
| fallen, as she must be, she knew, were the 
king’s love all lost :-— 


| 





“Wyatt. She hugs herruin. 
mour says— 
“Queen ANNE. 
mon up 
The horrid phantom that pursues my steps, 
| And ever shadowy flits before mine eyes, 
| Veiling the sun, and deepening deepest night ? 
| O, Wyatt, Wyatt, would you mock me, too ? 
| O, would you rend the feeble barrier 
| That hides mine anguish from the gaping world, 
| And show mein my naked wretchedness, 
| Without a rag of pride to cover me, 
| For prying fools tocarpon? Cruel leech 
| To probe this wound, even though my tortured heart 
Might work salvation out of agony. 


(Aside.) Mistress Sey- 





. . 
Out, wizard, out! Dare you to sum- 


American literature, enlivening dulness, and her two so worthy friends, warms our sympa- | Begone, begune!” 
g s: 


running its golden threads through insipidity, | thy for the queen. Anne, then, is led along | This is the subtlest piece of characterization in 
happy in the description of nature or a sketch | into the dark regions of suspicions and fore- | the book. 


of character, Mr. Willis is, when he chooses | 


bodings, her happiness gone, her energy under 


| A scene follows between the King, Jane, 


to be, a perfect master. His exaggerations, we | 4 Cloud, but is not yet hopeless. She affects | and Norfolk, in which they all show themselves 
are inclined to think, spring often from the | light-heartedness before her brother, who seeks so utterly corrupt and cruel, that, remembering 
poverty of his subject matter. He brings | by a dream (well told) to alarm her. Her heart, | Suffolk, too, we are led to say—that truth to 


down the grand and sacred to decorate the low | 
and trivial, and the former suffer by the union. | 
In a widely altered sense we may sum | 
up our unwilling fault-finding in the words of 
Laertes of Ophelia : 
“ Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
He turns to tavor, and to prettiness.”’ 








Anne Boleyn: a Tragedy. By George H. 
Boker, author of « Galaynos,’ &e. Phila- 


delphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 
Tuis tragedy well deserves readers. 


overstrained by this concealment, relieves itself 
on his departure :— 


“ O misery, to play this queenly part, 
Even to my brother! ‘I'o be so supreme 
That the sweet flood of buman sympathy, 
In which the beggar’s ragged form may lave, 
Can never touch me! this is royalty, 
To feel for all that have no sense for me: 
‘To have no kindred, no companionship— 
The lonely phenix on her spicy fire, 
Aloue, alone !” 


The Viscountess Rochford, now led in by 


| Norfolk to the king, to help on some cause of 
(But we | accusation against the queen, inculpates Norris, 
doubt whether the author’s prologue will help | Brereton, Weston, and Wyatt. 


Of course 


nature will not allow in a single drama so 
many deserving of extreme damnation. Jus- 
|tice to human nature demands that all who 
join ina crime should not be villains of the 
blackest dye, but that at least the mysteries 
of state policy should be so far unravelled, as 
to show us the good in man giving way before 
the tempting foree, or how he sophisticates 
himself into the belief that he is acting rightly. 
Shakspeare, in no one play, is eodtgl of utter 
villains. 

The queen is at length arrested and sent to 
the Tower. Several dialogues occur that do 
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not hasten the action, which lingers too much 
in act fifth. She soliloquizes much upon life 
and death in verse of considerable vigor, re- 
fuses the temptation offered by Mrs. Ossyus, 
to consent to a divorce, goes to her trial, re- 
signs herself to her condemnation—speaks of 


only not beautiful, nor at all fascinating in any 
part of it, but is full of violations of good 
taste, in the verse and the sentiments ; and the 
figures, when original, are chargeable with the 
same fault. We quote a few passages which 
may illustrate this, and at the same time give a 








her husband with forbearance and love, is after- 
wards moved from her placidity by hearing the 
signals of the death of her friends, and at last 
speaks with a touching quietude, upbraiding 
none, at the place of her execution. 

We have not criticised this tragedy by a very | 
high or a very low standard. Queen Anne is 
interesting, and Wyatt and Rochford, but we 
cannot say that there is any profound charac- 
terization or that we have come away impressed | 
with a new human creature. But the author | And wave their ‘kerchiefs to it as it passes.” 
has dramatie ability that may bring him to the | , . ° 4 “ 
composition of a nobler work. And this we | ee ee ae 
are the more emboldened to hope, from the fact | * 
that the diction of this play is really poetic, | 
and the imagery sometimes siriking. Some | 
images are repeated too often, as “zenith 
height.” We are always hopeful of an author | —— “ Death affrights me not. But face 
whose verse is musical, and who can appease at | Rg face with it, bared to its cold, keen eye, 

- ' To stand in very wind of that fell besom, 

all our love for beauty. So we bid Mr. Boker | Yo wait the lunding of the All-Unknown, 
good speed, and suggest that he, for his own | &f that deep dread and longing, in the dark, 


; . * <a | To feel the purring, whiskered touch 
sake, be not too prolifie of his brain offspring. | pf fisconeerts woe" ‘ 


| Besides, the author seems to delight in 
Philo: an Evangeliad. By the Author of; making certain of his characters use ugly 
“ Margaret :” A Tale of the “ Real and} words, and we have plenty, such as “ general 
Ideal.” Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. | mash,” “slam,” “sludge,” “slumping in,” 
For an ambitious performance this is singu- | “ smut,” &e. ; : 
larly dull and vigorless. Having a similar de-| We are sorry to have so little to say in 
sign with Festus, it is as full of fallacy and | commendation. We have really turned over 
nonsense, without the invention, foree, and | the book to find some passages of real excel- 
poetic feeling, of that poem. Philo, without | lence, but can discover nothing better than the 
any previous desert of so singular a favor, is| above, and plenty more still more common- 
visited by Gabriel, a most commonplace angel, place. 
by whom, after some dialogue upon the mise- | Really why should a man be so ambitious 
ries and faults of the world fi the Church, as this, as to attempt a subject in which the 
he is conducted, like Faust, over the earth, and greatest geniuses have all but tailed? The 
into the centre thereof. Sometimes they are | moral effect even of “ The Faust” is question- 
accompanied by Charles and Annie, friends of | able, and this, though in a form of more undis- 
Philo. Some of the wrongs of society are | guised infidelity, will be innocuous for evil, so 
enacted before them, upon which they moral- | little attractive is it. We should be glad to 
ize. They fall in with Love, Faith, and Hope,| welcome the author in some more genial 


notion of the author’s quality. 


“ Love reveals us to ourselves, 

Enkindles conscionsness of what we are, 

And makes us multiples of what we were ; 

A witched vibration up and down my frame, 

| A wanton tingling in wy fingers’ ends, 

A sprite Zolian breathing through my heart. 

A demi-semiquavering trill comes on, 

When Philo’s step I hear.—" 

* 7 ” * 

“ God loves the earth and its Inhabitants ; 
And there are eyes, bright eyes, that watch for it, 
Behold it sweeping graceful through the xir, 





* 


* * * * 
—— “ The Poet, 
The riven ages plasters he with coats 
Of beauty, as a mason does his laths.” 

* * * 


* 





* 





who accompany them; and with the devil, | sphere. 


who turns out to be no devil, only the Wan- 
dering Jew, and Gabriel informs us that there 
is no devil, and that angels never “ fell from 
their first estate.” New characters spring up— 
War, Nemesis, a poet, Wynfreda his mistress, 
&e., but no events take place which further the 
real action in the piece. The characters meet 
but to talk over the faults of the present sys- 
tem of things, and to prophesy of “a good 
time coming.” How this is to be brought 
about, we cannot understand, unless by some 
magic known only to the initiated. However, 
at last Christ appears, who by a convenient 
abstraction dooms all! wickedness to the 
flames. 
“ Depart from me accurst, adulteries, 

Unnatural affections, heresies, 

Wrath, murder, unbelief, idolatries, 

Abominations, whatsve'’er defiles 

Or makes a lie, in unquenched fires consume.” 
Kings, Politicians, Transcendentalists, Bishops 
and Clergymen, and the Pope of Rome, come 
up and own their faults; the Wandering Jew 
is converted, and the Millennium is begun. 

Really this poem does not allow, or is not 
worth any other analysis than the above. The 
author is right in believing that the world is 
bad, and perhaps in hoping that it will one day 
be good; but by what means, as before, we 
are left in the dark, unless it be by faith 
in the thing itself. But why he has seen 


fit to string together so much commonplace 
yerse, we cannot divine. 





HOLLAND'S REVIEWS AND ESSAYS. 


Reviews and Essays. By E. G. Holland. 

Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
Mr. Wurerte lately gave the world a volume 
of “Essays and Reviews” which was very 
pleasant reading; the author of this book has 
very appropriately chosen a title the very re- 
verse, “ Reviews and Essays,” for it is just 
what the other was not—viz. dull. Not but 
that it has much that is good in it, as all the 
Emersonian dogmatism has, when the brain 
which produces it is not (as unfortunately it 
has seemed to be in some instances) abso- 
lutely addled; but simply that it is, to speak 
generally, dull. We have read as many pages 
in it as we were able, of unnaturally solemn 
commonplace and void aphorism; and since 
we could not do this without much effort, and 
brought away nothing for the labor, we can- 
not hesitate to pronounce the book dull. A 
collection of essays which are like Emerson's 
as steam is like smoke, viz. in that it obscures 
vision without making us wink and rub our 
eyes, is not nor could it be anything but dull. 

e might almost foresee that a reprint of 
Reviews and Essays, as such essays go in 
this school, on “ Confucius, Channing, Natural 
Theology, Genius, Beauty, Rising of Thought, 
The Infinite Harmony, Sorrow, The Immortal 
Life, Human Freedom and Rights, Justice, 





The poemis not 


Supremacy of Heart, Life an Original Power, 
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The Old and New,” must be in its range of 
speculation, if not in its essence, dull. 
Howbeit, there are readers who prefer this 
sort of reading ; tastes differ; all men are not 
alike; as two men ride a horse one must ride 
behind. Did not Cotton Mather write “ Milk 
for Babes?” Anything that exercises the 
reading faculty hath in it a soul of goodness. 
Theretore, let those who choose avail them- 
selves of their privileges as citizens of this 
free republic, to study Mr. Holland’s meta- 
physics. Whether they will improve their 
powers or enlarge their seope thereby is 
another question, and one which we venture 
to say, not intending to write a severe criti- 
cism, that W. Shakspeare Hudson, now re- 
sident in the very city from which these 
“ Reviews and Essays” emanate, would, judg- 
ing from various writings he has given to the 
public, answer most decidedly in the nega- 
tive. 

Similarities in classes of things affect us 
differently at different times, owing, perhaps, to 
the weather, or the state of the digestive 
organs. Were these the only essays of like 
pith and moment which Massachusetts or the 
world had ever produced, we think they 
would hardly affect us in any manner; as it 
is, when we consider how we have seen frogs 
emulating bovine dimensions till they burst 
themselves, we contemplate with wonder 
other lesser frogs imitating the puflings and 
ranchings which destroyed them, bursting 
themselves in the endeavor to be as big as 
their brothers, who burst in striving to be as 
big as oxen. We have “been merry twice 
and once, ere now,” and shall be again, if the 
profound people about Boston, those wise 
men of the East, keep on writing in this 
manner. 








Methodist Quarterly Review. 


Tue contents of the present number are :— 
1st. A review of Plutarch and the Delay of 
the Deity in the Punishment of the wicked ; 
Hackett’s edition. By Prof. W. S. Tyler, 
Amherst, Mass.—a very able, learned, and 
discriminating paper. 
2d. A review of Lieut. Howison’s Report 
on Oregon, and Palmer’s Journal of Travels 
over the Rocky Mountains, in 1846. By Dr. 
E. G. Meek, of Indianapolis, Ind. This is an 
interesting paper on the condition and pros- 
pects of Oregon, keeping in view the history 
of the missionary operations in that quarter. 
3d. A review of the Life and Times of the 
Rev. Jesse Lee, written by Leroy M. Lee, and 
ublished at Richmond, Va., in 1848. By Rev. 
Daniel Curry, Brooklyn, L. 1. A strong pa- 
per, by the same gentleman from whose article 
on Goldsmith in a previous number we made 
an extract in the Literary World; it contains 
an exposition of the Methodist view in rela- 
tion to slavery. 
4th. On the Interpretation of Mark ix. 49, 
50—modified from the German of Bahr, in the 
Theologische Studien and Kritiken, for July, 
1849. This is from the pen of the editor, Dr. 
McClintock, who is well known as an able 
philologist and classical student. 
5th. A review of Gridley’s Leetures and 
Life of Dr. Richards, late Professor of Theo- 
logy in the Theological Seminary at Auburn, 
N. Y. By Z. Paddock, D.D., Binghamton, 
N. Y. A judicious and discriminating theolo- 
gical article. 
6th. A review of Lowell’s Vision of Sir 
Launfal. By R. C. Pitman, New Bedford, 
Mass. A sufficiently favorable yet tolerably 


January. 








just review of an imperfectly executed poem. 
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ith. On the Condition of the Dead. By 
Rev. James Porter, Chicopee, Mass. A sen- 
sible, acute, and orthodox article. 

8th. A review of Poweli’s Living Authors 
of England. By G. W. Peck, New York. 
This is a sound argument against the work 
examined. 

9th. A review of Dr. Hawks’ Monuments 
of Egypt. An ably written paper, in which 
the writer, Whose name is not given, expresses 
some disappointment with the work, and points 
out some errors of fact and taste. 

The concluding portion of the review con- 
tains many short notices of new works, and a | 
more complete index to the literary intelli- 
gence of the day than is furnished by any | 
other of our quarterlies, In general this re- | 
view maintains a high rank as a critical and | 
literary journal, and reflects credit not only | 
upon its editorial management, but also upon 
the intelligence of the denomination from 
which it derives its theological character. 








The Lord our Shepherd, an Exposition of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. By Rev. Jno. Steven- 
son, author of “ Christ on the Cross.” Fifth 
Edition. Carter & Brotners. This is 
another of those admirable practical works by 
English Divines whom the Messrs. Carter are 
engaged in furnishing at a cheap rate to the 
American public. Without entering at all 
deeply into the criticism of the sacred text, the 
author brings out into strong relief the many 
forcible lessons which this beautiful psalm is 
so well calculated to teach; and by the un- 
feigned piety and reverence of his spirit and 
his writing, he directs the minds of his readers 
to points of church doctrine and duty, which 
all classes among us are too apt to forget. We 
very cheerfully commend the volume to the 
notice of our readers. 


On the Common Maxims of Infidelity. By 
Henry A. Rowland. R. Carter. There is 
a great deal of excellent matter in this volume, 
and the author has taken up and well dis- 
cussed various topics of the first importance to 
the community at large. Every one knows 
how much of the leaven of infidelity finds its 
place among us inthe forms of maxims or 
popular sayings, which are no less false in 
philosophy than in fact. It has been the 
author’s aim “to take up these common maxiins 
as we find them, show what they are, by apt 
quotations from infidel writings, and then 
analyse and refute them; and to do it syste- | 
matically, so that a parent may refer his child 
to a discussion of any one point, or a young 
man may turn at once to either of the sub- 
jects which are set forth.” The style in which 
Mr. Rowland writes is plain and without pre- 
tension ; nevertheless his book is a very read- 
able one, and is calculated, we doubt not, to 
exercise a good influence. 

Auricular Confession in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, considered in a Series of 
Letters addressed to a Friend in N. Carolina. 
By a Protestant Episcopalian. G. P. Putnam. 

ost of our readers are aware that there has 
been for some time past an unusual amount 
of excitement in the Episcopal Church, in 
consequence of various doctrines being preached 
in certain quarters and practices advocated 
which are generally regarded as contrary to 
the Protestant character of that Church. One 
or more of the clergy of New York (who have 
since gone over to the Roman Catholics) have 
urged upon their people the valueand necessity 
of private or auricular confession ; and within 


‘thing of the kind which tends to remove the | 


|us is one of the best of its class; calm, tem- 











the = year, Dr. Ives, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of N. Carolina, has arrayed himself 


on the same side, and thereby given great | The village dogs howled fearfully as like a silvery 


offence to many of his brethren, who are | 
opposed, toto celo, to everything popish | 
whether in doctrine or practice. 
merits of the question it becomes us not to 
enter, in this place ; several able publications | 
have been sent forth to vindicate the church | 
from implied or real Romanism in its midst, | 
and both the clergy and laity have to a con- | 
siderable extent openly protested against every- | 


| 


barriers raised by the Reformed Protestant | 


Episcopal Church against the disputed tenets | 


and practices of Rome. The volume before 
perate, candid, and judicious, it enters into the 
question at issue with a thorough understand- 
ing of its merits ; it diseusses the subject dis- 
passionately, and with a master’s hand eflec- 
tually disproves, either in the standards or the 
best writers of the Episcopal Church, the 
existence cf the dogma of “auricular con- 
fession.” 

Parts Six and Seven of Patties, Sampson 
& Co.’s edition of Shakspeare are ready, in- 
cluding A Life of the Poet, drawn largely 
from that by Dr. Symmons, with a reprint of 
Collier's * New Facts,” and Much Ado about 
Nothing, with a portrait of Beatrice sketched 
by Wright. Part Eight, containing the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, is also out. 








Original jSartry. 


THE STEPMOTHER. 
A LEGEND OF BRITTANY. 

Youne Harotp from her island-home had brought 
a lovely bride, 

And peace within his home abode, while she was 
by his side ; 

Four rosy children clustered soon around their 
cheerful hearth, 

And Harold blessed them in his heart as he watched 
their harmless mirth. 





But soon their joyous songs were hushed, their 
merry shouts were o’er, 

For the mower, who cuts down human flowers, 
came knocking at the dvor, 

He gazed on Harold’s gentle wife—she meekly 
bowed her head, 

Like a lily ‘neath the sickle’s stroke, and sunk 
among the dead. 


Young Harold from a distant land brought home 
another bride, 

But a frown was on her forehead, and her eye was 
full of pride, 

She saw the children weeping, and she rudely 
thrust them by,— 

“ Why weep ye your dead mother, when a living 
one is nigh 7” 

There were tapers in their chamber, and pillows 
on their bed, 

And daily was their table served with milk and 
wheaten bread, 

But she left them soon in darkness, on coarse rye- 
straw to lie, 

And hunger gnawed their little hearts, till they 
seemed like to die. 


The wailings of her children disturbed the mother’s 
rest, 

Though the green moulds of the church-yard lay 
heavy on her breast ; 

And Love was stronger now than Death, for by 
Our Lady’s grace, 

Once more she was permitted to behold her chil- 
dren’s face. 


Slowly and painfully she broke the cerecloth’s 
narrow bands,— 


Slowly and painfully she stirred her outstretched 


Into the | 
Swifily she sped until she reached the home of by- 


cloud 
She glided o’er the moonlit heath, wrapt in her 
clinging shroud. 







































gone years, 

On the threshold sate her eldest-born, now weep- 
ing bitter tears : 
What aileth thee, my gentle child?” the spirit- 
mother cried, 
“Who is it calls me child, once more ?” 
little maiden sighed. 


the 


“ My mother’s cheeks were rosy red, but yours are 
ghostly white, — 
My mother’s face was young and fair—yours fills 
me with affright !” 
“ How can the face be young and fair which lies 
beneath the mould ? 
How can the cheeks be rosy-red, which Death has 
touched with cold ?” 


Then glided she within the room where her poor 
children lay, 
And kneeling by their bed of straw she kissed their 
fears away ; 
She washed their tear-stained faces, she smoothed 
their unkempt hair— 
And the baby laid his little head on her bosom, 
white and bare. 


“ Now summon Harold hither!" Oh, craven was 
his fear, 
When he saw his dead wife standing in the moon- 
light cold and clear ; 
She stood forth in the moonlight, but her form no 
shadow cast, 
And as she spoke, her breath like ice o’er Harold’s 
forehead past. 


“Tleft here flowing cans of milk, and rolls of 
wheaten bread, 
I left soft, silken cushions on every little bed, 
Yet my children weep with hunger, their cheeks 
are pale and worn, 
And the coarse rye-straw, on which they lie, their 
tender limbs has torn. 


“« ] left wax-lights in their chamber, yet they wail 
in grief and gloom, 
And their cries have reached me through the gates 
that close my iron tomb ; 
This time I come in warning,—if again I lift the 
stone, 
And come forth from my silent grave, I go not 
back alone !” 


She faded like a wreath of mist, and she never 
came again, 

Her sleep no more was broken by her children’s 
ery of pain ; 

For the heart of Harold’s cruel wife was softened 
by her fear, 

And she never heard the ban-dog but she thought 
the ghost was near. 

E. C. E. 


Brooklyn, L. I. 





THE ALPINE HORN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KERNER. 


I wear the peal of an Alpine horn, 
That calls: “ Away! away !” 

Is it in woodland arcades born 
Or the blue air of day? 

Is some fair mountain-height its home ? 
Some flower-enamelled plain ? 

Where’er I rest—where’er I roam— 
I hear that sweet, sad strain. 


Through the merry din of the mazy dance 
Rings that mysterious peal, 
And when I shun the world’s gay glance, 
On my lonely heart ’twill steal. 
Its source I’ve vainly sought to tell, 
Nor know [ it to-day, 
And never will this heart be well 
Till that tone shall die away, 





feet and hands ; 
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The North American Review. 
Messrs Litrre anp Brown, the present 
publishers, exhibit signs of activity in the ma- 
nagement of this venerable periodical. We 
have rarely seen a better number than the 
January one. The opening article is a 
eareful and judicious commentary on Mr. 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, and is under- 
stood to be from the pen of Mr. Pres- 





employed, Mr. Ticknor resigned his office, and 
thus released from his academic labors, paid a 
second visit to Europe, where, in a second re- 
sidence of three years, he much enlar ed the 
amount and the value of his literary collection. 
In the more perfect completion of this he was 
greatly assisted by the professor of Arabic in 
the University of Madrid, Don Pascual de 
Gayangos, a scholar to whose literary sympa- 
thy and assistance more than one American 
writer has been indebted, and who to a pro- 
found knowledge of Oriental literature unites 








cott. The highest certificate is given to the 
book, when it is stated from such a source that 
Mr. Ticknor’s work must be translated into 


German and Castilian, and “ become the stan-| thor a body of materials in print and manu- 


dard work on Spanish Literature, not only for script, for the illustration of the Castilian, such 
those who speak our own tongue, but for the | as, probably, has no rival either in publie or 
Spaniards themselves.” We glean the follow- private collections. This will be the more 


ing personal account of readily believed, when we find that nearly 
every author employed in the 
sition of this great work—with the exception 
of a few for which he has made ample ac- 
knowledgments—is to be found on his own 


one equally extensive in the European. 
“With these aids, and his own untiring ef- 


MR. TICKNOR. 

“ Mr. Ticknor, who now first comes before the 
world in the avowed character of an author, has 
long enjoyed a literary reputation which few | *! r 
authors who have closed their eareer might not | Selves. 
envy. While quite a young man, he was ap-| The editor, Mr. Bowen’s article on the War 

inied to fill the chair of Modern Literature | of Races in Hungary, is what the North Ame- 
in Harvard College, on the foundation of the | rican has wanted for some time—a sensation 
late Samuel Elivt, a name to be honored by the | paper. It has done more to make the writer 
scholar, not only for its generous patronage, but | known through the country than all his previ- 
for the important services it has rendered, and | ous philosophical and other writings. It takes 
still renders to the cause of letters. To pre-| strong Ausirian ground on the question of the 
pare himself for this post, Mr. Ticknor visited | Magyar insurrection, and if we may judge from 
Europe, and passed several years there, to study | the furious opposition and bandying of epithets 
the languages and literatures of the different) by a portion of the Newspaper press, with 
countries on their own soil. A long time was | some force, at least, of statement. Mr. Bowen 
passed in diligent study at Géttingen. In Paris, | is treated with very little courtesy. His argu- 
he explored, under able teachers, the difficult | ment is denounced as “dull and floundering,” 
romance dialects, the medium of the beautiful the product of “ stupidity,” a “tyrannous dis- 
Provencal. | position, or a muddled mind ;” but stupidity is 

“ During his residence in Spain, he perfected rarely opposed by such —- epithets. People 
himself in the Castilian, and established an in- | will read Mr. Bowen’s article all the more, es- 
timacy with her most eminent scholars, who pecially after his pointed letter to the Boston 
aided him in the collection of rare books and Daily Advertiser in reference to his assailants. 
manuscripts, to which he assiduously devoted The remaining articles of the Review are va- 
himself. It is a proof of the literary considera- | ried and interesting, the American publications 
tion which, even at that early age, he had ob-' of the last season furnishing an abundant 
tained in the society of Madrid, that he was amount of original material. There is a capi- 
elected a corresponding member of the Royal tal geographical and historical account of the 
Academy of History. His acquisitions in the discovery and settlement of Australia, which 
early literature of modern Europe attracted the we shall return to, one of a class of papers al- 
notice of Sir Walter Scott, who, in a letter to ways acceptable and instructive. The opening 
Southey, printed in Lockhart’s Life, speaks of of the article on Mr. Huntington’s Lady Alice 
his young guest (Mr. Ticknor was then at is a spirited paragraph, on the national element 
Abbotsford) as ‘ a wonderful fellow for roman- in literature. 
tic lore.’ NATIONAL AUTHORS. 

“On his return home, Mr. Ticknor entered ‘Of the bad preacher, says a recent writer, 
at once on his academic labors, and delivered a ‘it could not be told from his sermon, what age 
series of lectures on the Castilian and French of the world he fell in; whether he had a fa- 
literatures, as well as on some portions of the ther or a child; whether he was a freeholder 
English, before successive classes, which he or apauper; whether he was a citizen or a 








continued to repeat, with the occasional varia- countryman; or any other fact of his biogra- 
This sentence embodies a truth well- 


tions of oral insiruction, during the fifteen years phy.’ 
he remained at the University. nigh universal. All the higher forms of litera- 
“ We well remember the sensation produced , ture are indeed cosmopolitan in their currency 
on the first delivery of these lectures, which | and their acceptance; but it is because, with in- 
served to break down the barrier which had so | contestable marks of their birthplace, they are 
long confined the student to a converse with | adopted to citizenship everywhere else. A so- 
antiquity; they opened to him a free range | phomore’s theme or a pooner, ae lyrie sug- 
among those great masters of modern litera-| gests no reason why it should have been writ- 
ture who had hitherto been veiled in the ob-|ten in New England rather than in Kamts- 
seurity of a foreign idiom. The influence of|chatka. Stupidity, socialism, and those ambi- 
this instruction was soon visible in the higher | tious forms of composition for which neither 
education, as well as the literary ardor shown | consciousness nor experience furnishes material, 
by the graduates. So decided was the impulse | are of no soil or zone. The man who lacks a 
thus given to the popular sentiment, that con-| heart, or who claps an extinguisher upon it 
siderable apprehension was felt lest modern | when he writes, may succeed in denationalizin 


literature was to receive a disproportionate | himself. But not a strophe of the, Fae 
share of attention in the scheme of collegiate | poets could have bees written out of Fa estine. 
education., shakspeare by the walls of Troy, and Milton 


Englishmen still; and 





“ After the lapse of fifteen years so usefully 


in Pandemonium, are 


| forts, Mr. Ticknor sueceeded in bringing toge- | 


compo- | 
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Dante no more sinks the Florentine in Purga- 
tory than in exile. The aroma of Scottish 
heather would have belied the London imprint, 
had Burns made an anonymous début under 
the auspices of a metropolitan publisher; and 
had the Waverley novels first appeared in 
Boston, no American would ever have been 
suspected of their authorship.” 

















Che Fine Arts. 


[From the London Times.) 


THE GREAT LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1851. 








| Mr. Henry Core and Mr. Francis Fuller, the 
|gentlemen who were recently authorized by 
Prince Albert, as President of the Society of 
Arts, “to travel through the manufacturing 
| districts of the country in order to collect the 
opinions of the leading manufacturers and fur- 
ther evidence with reference to a great exhibi- 
tion of industry of all nations to be held in 
London in 1851, in order that his Royal High- 
ness might bring the results of pom inquiry 
before Her Majesty’s Government,” have just 
issued a long report of their labors, in which 
they state, that during their investigations 
| they were accompanied by Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
| who acted as the secretary, and that at Man- 
| chester they had the benefit of Mr. Scott Rus- 
'sell’s assistance. Their present report has 
| reference only to the inquiries prosecuted up 
|to the 5th of October last, at which period 
they had visited, ciiker jointly or singly, Man- 
| chester, the Staffordshire potteries, Sheffield, 
| Bradford, Huddersfield, Leeds, Nottingham, 
| Derby, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Coventry, Bir- 
| mingham, Kendal, Maidstone, Canterbury, and 
| Dover, in England; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
| Paisley, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, and Green- 
| oek, in Scotland; and Dublin and Belfast, in 
Ireland. Since the 5th of October fifty places 
have been visited, and local committces formed 
}in them. These results will be published 
| hereafter. 

As a basis for their investigations they pre- 
| pared extracts from the minutes of the meet- 
| ings held at Buckingham Palace and Osborne, 
| showing that “the collection and exhibition 
, was intended to consist of the following divi- 
| sions: raw matenals, machinery and mecha- 
| nical inventions, manufactures. sculpture, and 
— art generally ;” that “the Government 

ad offered the area of Somerset-house, or, if 
that were unfit, a more suituble site on the 
property of the Crown; that Prince Albert 

ad pointed out a vacant spot on the south 
side of Hyde Park ; that the exhibition should 
be open to the industry of all nations; that 
by offering very large premiums in money 
sufficient inducement would be held out to 
the various manufacturers to produce works 
which, although they might not form a manu- 
facture profitable in the general market, would 
by the effort necessary for their accomplish. 
ment permanently raise the powers of produc- 
tion, and improve the character of the manu- 
facture itself’—that a Royal commission 
should be appointed on the subject—that the 
Society of Aris should organize the means of 
raising funds for the purpose—and that the 
prizes proposed to be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the commission should be ~ me- 
dals, with money prizes so large as to over- 
come the scruples and prejudices ev-s-~* 'e 
llarcest and riebo=s -«utuatturers, and insure 


1 
ué greatest amount of exertion. It was pro- 








| posed that the first prize should be 5,0001., 


and that one at least of 1,000/. should be given 
in each of the four sections. Medals confer. 
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red by the Queen would very much enhance | piece of monstrous injustice and absurdity ? 
the value of the prizes.” The safest course, depend upon it, will be to 
With respeet to the general expediency of leave the public to be their own judges. It is 
such exhibitions, they state that they met true the publie sometimes make mistakes, but | 
with perfect unanimity throughout the whole at any rate its verdict, if one of approval, is 
of their visitations. pronounced a good substantial patronage.” 
On the question as to whether the scope of | Messrs. James Black and Co., of Glasgow, | 
the exhibition should be exclusively national | saw no objections to the prizes proposed. | 
or universal, the report shows that opinion |“ The larger the amount the greater would be | 
was unanimous in favor of the latter. the exertions.” Mr. Wakefield, of the firm of 
The preponderance of opinions also was in| Inglis and Wakefield, of Glasgow, was deci- 
favor of wholly supporting the exhibition by dedly in favor of money prizes. He doubted 
voluntary subseription. ‘he reporters heard if many would exhibit without those. Mr. | 
this feeling strongly expressed by persons of | Hertz, of the firm of Messrs. Dalgleish, Fal- 
very opposite politics, and even by those but coner and Co., thought there should be no re- 
very remotely interested in the proposal. Award of money given to any manufacture | 
lady, nearly eighty years of age, who proba-| where the commercial result was a sufficient | 
bly would not be able to travel! to London | reward; but he thought it expedient that one 
ever to see the exhibition, said, “I will sub-| very large prize should be given where no 
scribe my crown if no part of the expenses | other reward could be expected: this accord- 
comes out of the taxes, but not otherwise.” _| ing to the magnitude and expense of the pro- 
With respect to a willingness to exhibit,|duction, and the smaller prizes should be 
the deputation state that they found the feel-; based on the same principle. Messrs, Ker- 
ing very general, but that in one or two cases | shaw and Co. approved of prizes, but objected | 
they met with symptoms of that feeling al-|to the proposed large amount of them. Mr. | 
most peculiar to British manufacturers against | Minton considered that the exhibitors ought | 
exhibiting the productions to any but bond fide | to receive the prizes whether they were manu- 
customers. This repugnance appeared to | facturers, designers, or retailers. 
arise from an apprehension of piracy. Al-| however, that the prizes ought rather to be | 
though the effect of the Copyright Registra- | medals than money. The greater the money 
tion Act was universally admitted to have | prizes, the greater doubtless the incentive to 
been good so far as it extended, still it seem- | exhibit, but they would encourage speculation 
ed to be felt that the protection, owing to va-|and lead to ruin. At Paisley the meeting | 
rious causes, was still less efficient than was | was unanimously in favor of large prizes, so | 
desirable. On all sides it was considered | as to command the attention of scientific men, | 
most necessary that means should be taken, | not only in this but in other countries. Mr. | 
and prizes so awarded, that every one should | J. Stuart Mill recommended that every jury | 
be enabled to appear fairly in the particular | appointed to adjudge the prizes should have | 
grade he took in these manufacturing produc- | some foreigners upon it. He considered that | 
tions ;—some persons producing excellence the most effectual means of insuring confi- 
with little regard to cost, others producing it | dence abroad. 
at the cheapest possible rate. It was felt as} Mr. B. Redgrave, one of the masters of the 
desirous that two producers ought not to be | Head School of Design, suggests that 
regarded as competitors on the same level. | “Collections of the most rare and choice 
On the absolute necessity of a tribunal as| works produced by the skill of past ages 
impartial as possible in the awarding of prizes, | (such as our museums and societies of anti- 
all, without exception, were entirely unani-|quaries and archeologists could so well sup- 
mous. All thought that a Royal commission ply) should form centres to the various groups 
was the only means of securing the utmost of manufactures to which they relate. Such 
practicable impartiality, and that its appoint- collections would be a great stimulus to new 
ment was indispensable to securing public | efforts to produce by mechanical means that 
confidence. jare in our power, much that was then accom- 
On the subject of prizes, Mr. Alderman | plished only by costly hand labor. Informa- 


He thought, | 





| the magie force of li 


the shepherd pilgrims to Rome at Christmas 
time, we take from the Roman correspondence 
of the London Times, As an exhibition of 
the “raw material” of the Roman “ costume 
pictures,” so popular with our artists and pie- 


| ture buyers, we think it not inappropriate to 


our Fine Art columns. 

“The only persons who are true to their 
ancient usage of visiting Rome at this season 
are the ‘Zampognari, as they are called in 


, their own mountains, or ‘ Pifferari, as they are 
termed here, wandering minstrels, who come 


from the Abruzzi, and inundate us with music. 
I saw about 500 registering their names the 
other day at the police, and could not avoid 
being struck by the extraordinary pictorial 
effect of so many colorless old cloaks, antique 
pointed hats, dark brown weather-beaten visa- 
ges, and the multitude of bagpipes with which 
all were provided. These are the raw mate- 
rial from which painters make such lovely pic- 
tures of national costumes, and I have no 
doubt many of these wild fellows will figure 
in the next exhibition in all the grace of art. 
Poor creatures, they looked to me sad speci- 
mens of humanity as they crouched together 


|to keep each other warm under their ragged 


clothing, whilst the rain fell and the cold wind 
blew; but what cannot bright coloring effect, 
and how astonished would these desolate peo- 
ple be if they saw themselves arrayed in all 
ght and shade, under the 
handling of Horace Vernet or of Williams ! 
The Zampognari are all children of Apollo, 
and they come here every Christmas to play a 
hymn to the Madonna or a carol to the ad- 
vent of our Lord, for which they receive con- 
tributions from the charitable and the devout. 
The music is not indifferent; the air now 
yon has a strain of soft melancholy, which 

listen to with pleasure, but that on Christ- 
mas-day will be exchanged for a joyful hymn, 
after which «nother change will take place. 
The whole excursion lasts six weeks, and all 
the money earned in that time is carefully 
stowed away for the service of the family at 
home. The selection of music is limited to 
three airs, and as all play the same tune for a 
certain period, there is too much monotony 
for learned ears. Not so for the people at 
large ; they hang with delight on these melan- 
choly strains, and as every house has the 
figure of the Madonna, beneath which a light 
ever burns, and as every piper has a right to 


Neild and Mr. Graham, of Manchester, ob-| tion would be obtained by the juxtaposition | 
jected to them with respect to textile fabries. | of the excellence of the past with the endea-| play to that Madonna, and to receive two 
{r. Neild says :— | vors of the present.” pauls for so doing, you may imagine that the 
“Prizes for excellenee in textile fabrics | Mr. E. Hailstone, of Horton-hall, near Brad- | profession is rather lucrative than otherwise. 
would fail: in the first place, because a com-| ford, also suggested that a collection should | Each stranger flies from the first sound of 
petent tribunal cannot be obtained; By ‘eom-| be made of medieval art and manufactures ; | these itinerant bagpipes, but he soon becomes 
petent, I mean one whose decisions would be but his views are that it should be exhibited | familiarized, as he finds that the music is 
respected by the community. But, even sup-| at the Society of Arts next — in order to | much softer and sweeter than he was prepared 
posing you could obtain a competent tribunal, | give manufacturers all the advantages and in-| to expect from any Highland or Irish recollee- 
could they dispose of the praetical difficulties | formation derivable from such a collection, | tion of the same instrument. ; 
with which they would have to) contend ?| which they might turn to ar ay account in| “The statue of the Athlete lately found in 
Take, as an instance, my own trade of a ealico | the preparations for the exhibition of 1851, | the : Trastevere has been established in the 
printer (which, I believe, will be an i}lustration | Mr. Farquharson, of Purdy, suggested that | Vatican, in the same room with the Mercury, 
of most others); a prodigions mass of pro-|the premiated designs should, if possible, be | adjoining that in which the Apollo Belvedere 
duction is placed before them (i. ¢. the judges) ; | collected together after the exhibition, and be | is so badly located. The Roman and foreign 
between the best and the worst there is a line | made to instruct workmen in different parts — are divided in their opinions of the 
of demarcation that the most inexperienced | of the country by rotating exhibitions, _work—the former placing it very high in art, 
ean hardly mistake; but as they proceed The report conciudes with stating, | the latter giving it a very inferior rank. Ter. 
there are points of excellence of various| “That the directors of the East India Com- /Terani, who is the first artist, according to the 
kinds, but differing in yarious ways—one | pany have agreed to give their cordial co-ope-| opinion even of his rivals, estimates it as a 
possessing superiority of design, another of | ration jn carrying out the wishes of his Royal | chef-d’euvre, and I see no reason why the opi- 
~ntan, some % pproaching so closely | Highness, by obtaining from India such speci- | nion I formed of this fine statue should not 


OXeeu «vdiv more than one | mens of the products and manufactures of that | stil] be maintained. I consider it to be a first- 
that the difference is... 





of shade in degree. Suppose the numuver> 
thus pe become reduced to two, 
four, or six, would not a large prize awarded 
to one, and nothing to the others, be pro- 

~o4 by an indignant community as a) 


nowlwe~ y 


~ | eeuntey as may tet 


id to i}lustrate its resourees, | 
tarest of the great national | 


“ 


Roe 
and to add to we «. 
exhibition.” 





Tue following spirited sketch of the Pifferari, 





rate specimen of a class not appertaining to 
the beau-ideal, but to man as he really is, 
trained by regular exercise, and prepared in 
‘~~ full foree of animal vigor for. a mortal 


combat. The Athlete !s now exposed to the 
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severe test of immediate vicinity to the Apollo, 
and the other wonders of the Vatican; and | 
do not see why the dicta of one or two seulp- 
tors, who take another line-in art, should pre- 
vail against the opinion of Terrerani, and the 
publie who support him.” 


What is Galked About. 


The exhibition of Mr. Huntington’s 
pictures at the inner Gallery of the American 
Art-Union opens this week. This is, we be- 
lieve, the first collection in this city of the 
works of a living artist, the Cole and Inman 
collections having been made after the deaths 
of the painters for the benefit of their families. | 
In London there have of late been two similar 
exhibitions of the works of Mulready and | 
Etty. These were for the benefit of the 
artists, but the funds were to be applied in an | 
order for a picture by the exhibition, to be pre- | 
sented to the National Gallery. The last is an 
ingenious way of interesting the public, and 
might, with some modifications, adopted | 
here, had we a city gallery as a nucleus for a 
public collection of paintings. We sce it 
stated that Mr. Huntington’s “ Communion of | 
the Sick,” and other paintings in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Robb, of New Orleans, will be for- 
warded for the exhibition. 

Mr. Woodbury Langdon, of this city, 
says the Revue du Nouveau Monde, has become 
the owner of Delaroche’s great picture of Na- 
poleon Crossing the Alps. 

Mr. Ewsanx’s first Annual Report as 
Commissioner of Patents has been laid before 
Congress. We are indebted to the Tribune 
for a brief abstract of its contents. Its topies 
are discussed under the several heads of Fi- 
nances and Statistics of the Patent Office ; 
Inventions and Claims; Examiners’ and Ma- 
chinists’ Reports; Origin and Progress of In- 
vention; the Motors, chief levers of Civiliza- 
tion; Proposed Applications of the Patent 
Fund to Publication of Specifications ; General 
Index of Inventions; Institution of National 
Prizes ; Historical Notices of Inventions from 
Archives of the States; the Propulsion of 
Steamers. Mr. Ewbank’s views, some time 
since published in this journal, of the construc- 
tion of paddle wheels for ocean steamers are 
given, with illustrations. The plan for na- 
tional premiums proposes a competent board 
of eminent public officers, scientific men, &c., 
to meet at Washington on occasion of the 
President’s Inauguration, and award premiums, 
such as one of $10,000 for an invention where- 
by land can be worked without animals; one 
of $20,000 for the first steamship or other 


























the delivery of his course of Shakspearian 
Lectures at Buffalo. 

The Course of Lectures announced by 
the Mercantile Library Association in this city 
to commence this week, includes two lectures 
by Emerson, on “ England” and “ London ;” 
one by R. H. Dana on “Woman ;” “ Charac- 
ter,” by E. P. Whipple; Florence,” by the 
Rev. Wm. Ware; “ Holland and the Holland- 
ers,” by the Rev. Dr. Bethune. 

—— The Annual celebration of Franklin’s 
birthday by the New York Typographical So- 
ciety took place on the 17th istant, at 
Niblo’s Garden. There was an ode, an ad- 
dress by the President, and the usual assem- 
blage of invited guests, toasts, &e. The occa- 
sion brings out not only a fair proportion of 
wit and sentiment, but many curious facts and 
reminiscences connected with the Art. The 
correspondence was of interest, particularly | 
the following characteristic letter from Mr. | 
Cooper : 

oid “ Otsego Hall, ) | 


Cooperstown, Jan. 5th, 1850. § 

“ GENTLEMEN :—I have to acknowledge a fresh instance | 
of your kindness in the late invitation to assist at the ap- | 
proaching festival, in honor of Franklin. Did this dianer 
take place ten days later | might be present ; but, having 
business in town at the close of this month, 1 do not like 
unnecessarily to prolong my absence from home. I must 
beg, therefore, that you will accept my hearty good 
wishes, in lieu of my presence. 

“ Man and boy, my connexion with your craft has now 
lasted quite half acentury. Commencing as a caprice, 
the accidents of life have caused it to become a very se- | 
riousoccupation. Amateur and writer, | have got to beso | 
fainiliar with types as to regard themas old friends. Mr. 
Irving and Mr. Paulding. a few years my senior—though | 
I do not know that I should tel| this, 2s one is a bachelor 
and the other a widower, but my pen is always geting me 
into scrapes for telling the truth, the quality of all others 
thatmust be the most anti-republican, as it is certeinly 
the most unpopular—but Irving and Paulding may have 
known more devils than have fallen to my share, though 

can boast of having had in my service two generations 
of them in the same family. I believe I come next in the | 
increasing list of American writers. If your craft bas | 
flourished, ours is far from being contemptible. A litera- 
ture that embodies such names of living men as Bryant— 
{always put him at the head, his prop. r place—Thana- | 
topsis Bryant—trving, Paulding, Halleck, Willis, Longfel- 
low, Kennedy, Bird, Simms, Bancroft, Prescou, and fitty | 
nore, cannot be putdown. We have got 4 foothold, and | 
by God's blessing we will maintain it. Thouzh every | 
swallow does not make a summer, asin the eagerness of | 
a youthful existence the couutry is too apt to suppose, we | 
have a very pretty and improving flock as itis. Afterall, | 
gentlemen, without your assistance, What would become 
ofus? Ourimmortality—as half a century in one direc- | 
tion is antiquity in America, it is no more than just that 
half a century in the other should be immortality—after | 
all, then, we shall owe our immortality to you. In short, 
We are mutually necessary to ench other, and the circum- | 
stance should produce and perpetuate good feeling be- 
tween us. 

“ Franklin, and others of nome, connected with your 
art, will be properly remembered in your tousts, and I 
crave permission to offer one that refers to a member of 
the craft who might otherwise be overlooked, viz.— 

“Tne Devit—a link between the author and the 
printer ; may he come with queries weli put, and return 
With every error corrected J remain, gentlemen, 

“ Very respectfully your friend, 
“J. FENIMORE COOPER. 























vessel that makes three consecutive trips 
across the Atlantic at an average speed of not | 
less than twenty miles per hour, and another of | 
the same sum for a vessel that accomplishes an | 
average of twenty-five miles; one of $100,000 | 
for the first person who within a certain num- | 
ber of years shall render electricity available as | 
an economical, efficient, and general prime | 
mover; or who shall within the prescribed | 
period discover and make known the means by 
whieh Atmospheric Pressure can be profitably | 
employed in the propulsion of sea-going ves- 
sels and land locomotives, or as a general pro- | 
peller of fixed machinery by some rapid mode 
of se air from a eylinder or annihilating 
it under a piston; or who developes an explo- 
sive or other prime mover, applicable, energetic, 
and economical as the vapor of water, and 
whose exciting and transmuting mechanism is 
less massive and costly than that of the steam- 
engine.” 
Mr. Richard H. Dana has commenced 





“ Messrs. John G. Clayton, Charles McDevitt, and | 
Robert Bonner, Chairman.” | 
The London Atheneum notices the 
sale of Mr. Wixston’s Dramatic Collections, 
and preserves a literary anecdote or two of in-_ 
terest:—* The great, perhaps the only, trea- | 
sure of the collection was Lot 477,—described | 
in the catalogue as ‘ Viee Chamberlain Coke’s 
perce relative to the Italian Opera in the 

aymarket, 1706-15.’ This curious collec- 
tion (forming two volumes quarto, and origi- 
nally in the Lord Chamberlain’s office) con- 
tains three letters in the beautiful handwriting 
of Barton Booth,—the original Cato in Addi- 
son’s play of that name ; four in the handwriting | 
of Dogget,—whose name is annually brought 
before the public by the coat and badge con- 
tended for on the Thames by the young water- 
men of London; two in Dick Esteourt’s; and 
ten in the handwriting of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
the arehitect and dramatist. All are scarce 
autographs :—letters of Booth and Dogget be- 
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ing particularly rare. We may observe (what 
the catalogue omits to mention) that the let- 
ters of Booth were addressed to Granville, 
Lord Lansdowne, the poet; and that the ear- 
liest in point of time contains a new fact in the 
life of the author, worthy of preservation as 
connected with an eminent man, but addition- 
ally important from the evidence which it sup- 
plies of the rate of remuneration on the Eng- 
lish stage in the reign of Queen Anne. He 
had been, he states, thirteen years on the stage 
(he is writing in 1712), and in the whole of 
these thirteen years he had not made, commu- 
nibis annis, 301, a year. Contrast this with 
the rates of remuneration revealed in the late 
schedule of Mr. Delafield’s debts! The Coke 
papers sold for 12/. 10s. ;—and the same aue- 
tioneers who sold Mr. Winston’s library sold 
on Monday last a miscellaneous collection of 
autograph letters, including the correspon. 
dence of David Garrick with his brother Peter 
(brought to the hammer, as our readers will 
remember, only last year, and now, it appears, 
‘uncleared’) and a beautiful letter of Smol- 
lett’s ‘to Dr. Macauley in Poland Street,’ 


|The best Garricks were bought at high prices 
| by Mr. Colburn, the publisher —it is said for 


the work on which Mr. Weir is at present en- 


'gaged; and Smollett was sold, we believe, to 


Mr. Dillon, for the rather high ‘figure’ (to 
speak in the language of the trade) of 3/. 17s. 6d. 
This is the second letter of Smollett’s which 
we remember to have seen sold during the 
last seventeen years (so rare is his handwrit- 
ing) relative to his pecuniary difficulties :— 


\from which, like Fielding, poor fellow! he 


was never free. ‘ Never, he says in this let- 


| ter—he was writing in 1754, ‘was I so much 


b>} 


harassed with duns as now. 
The newspapers, says the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Lit. Gaz., “ state that 
the printsellers of that capital make immense 
exportations of colored prints, chiefly of a reli- 
gious character, to different parts of Southern 
America; that not fewer than two million 
copies of a colored lithograph representing the 
death of the Archbishop of Paris on the barri- 
cades, have been exported to this part of the 
world.” 








A plan is proposed in England of 


_sending London needlewomen out of employ- 


ment as emigrants to Australia, The Times 


‘contends that the evil could be much more 
effectively met by the rural clergy and parish 
authorities encouraging emigration from the 


villages and hamlets iu preference to the usual 
crowding to the great cities in search of em- 
ployment, which if not found or not liked 
tempts many an unhappy victim to seek in a 
vicious life an escape from want, and often 
from starvation. The following remarks on 
domestic service are worthy of consideration 
even in this country, where the pressure of over 


population is much less felt :—* If not the most 


numerous, at least the most interesting and 
most pitiable members of the class we are con- 
sidering are supplied from domestic service. It 
is a great object to stop that supply ; but it will 
be impossible to do that till all parties realize 
the great perils that beset a servant out of 
place. Without inquiry, no one could imagine 
the ubiquitous and continual nature of these 
perils. A servant leaves a place which she 
might easily retain, and where she could make 
herself as comfortable as mortals may expect 
to be, for .some very slight reason, for a tiff 
with her mistress, or a disagreement down 
stairs. She is not particularly anxious for an- 
other place at once, and does not dislike the 
possibility of a month’s freedom. Once out of 
service, however, she finds it all up hill; and 
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ia ite \ 
as soon as her money fails, all the world 


is against her. Some benevolent persons have 
founded ‘Servants’ Homes; but even these 
have their dangers, for it is absolutely impos- 
sible to exclude all unworthy and demoralizing 
inmates, The hospitals, to which servants in 
service and out of service are frequently sent, 
are, unfortunately, often perverted into the 
means of moral injury. Bearing all these 
things in mind, mistresses should make more a 
point of retaining moderately good and useful 
servants; and servants, for their part, should 


make a point of remaining in tolerable situa- 
tions. There is no servant without failings, 


and no place without drawbacks, so that a per- 
fect servant, and a perfect place, are nowhere 
to be found. Preve:tion is better than cure; 
and we would rather see fewer domestic ser- 
vants driven to their needles, than a thousand 
needlewomen sent to the colonies. One other 
domestic duty we will notice, bearing on this 
subject. Masters and mistresses are bound to 
see that their servants are laying by out of 
their wages. They should all remember that 
‘service is no inheritance.’ The most obvious 
course is that servants should be urged to put 
by as much as they can spare in the savings- 
bank. This, however, has its objections. A 
servant will sometimes be tempted to return a 
sharp answer all the quicker because she has a 
few pounds at command, just as the like state 
of things produces a strike in Lancashire. 
Money in the savings-bank, too, is sadly at the 
mercy of lovers and other needy friends; and 
many a good servant loses the savings of long 
service in one rash investment. By far the 
most prudent course for persons in this help- 
less condition is the purchase of a deferred an- 
nuity, on the plan recently provided by the 
Legislature, and urged on the public in a re- 
markable speech by the Prince Consort. A 
servant who at the age of 20 begins to pay 5/. 
a year—generally no difficult matter—and con- 
tinues to pay that sum till she is 40, will then 
be sure of 10/. a year for the rest of her life. 
Thus at the time when servants are beginning 
to tire of service, or are losing their places 
through the death or changed plans of their 
masters, they would find themselves compara- 
tively independent, or with at least a comfort- 
able addition to any other income.” 








Publishers’ Circular. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Arpieton & Co. publish this week the Rev. Dr. 
Kip’s “ Early Conflicts of Christianity,” 1 vol. 12mo. 

The same publishers have nearly ready a second 
series of Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits: The Law 
Student, by John Anthon; Modern Cookery, by 
Alexis Soyer; and, in preparation, Woman in 
America, by Maria J. McIntosh. 

Pouryam has now ready the second volume of 
Prior’s Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

The concluding volume of Irving’s Mahomet 
and his Successors will be issued in February. 

The East ; or, a Visit to Egypt and the Holy 
Land, by the Rev. J. A. Spencer, will be publish- 
ed immediately. 

Also by Purnam, Historical Studies by G. W. 
Greene, of Browne University. 

Baker & Scaipner have just ready Headley’s 
Miscellanies, collected by the author. 

Messrs. Harper announce The Life of John 
Calvin, compiled from his Correspondence, &c., 
by Thos. H. Dyer. Memoirs of Chalmers, by his 
Son-in-law, the Rev. W. Hanna. A new revized 
edition of Dr. Robinson's Greek and English Lexi- 
con of the New Testament. 

Sketches of Minnesota, the New England of 
the West, is the title of a new book by E. S. 





Seymour, to appear from the press ef the Har- 
pers. 

Dersy, Mitter & Co., Auburn, announce The 
Lives of the Governors of the State of New York, 
from George Clinton to Hamilton Fish, by Jno. 
8. Jenkins, 1 vol. 12mo. Also Indian Captives, 
or, Life in the Wigwam, by Samuel G. Drake. 

Messrs. Hazarp & Mircuett, of Philadelphia, 
who have already established a reputation as tasteful 
and obliging publishers, announce as in press, to 
be issued early next mouth, “ The Gossips of 
Rivertown, with other Sketches in Prose and 
Verve,” by Mrs. J.C. Neal. It is to bea large, 
finely printed volume, including some of Mrs. 
Neal's be-t tales and poems, and will be bound in 
such a manner as to make it suitable fora gift. A 
emall edition will be issued in paper covers for the 
convenience of tho-e who wish it from a distance. 
It wll be sent by mail without any extra charge. 
A fine portrait of the Author, engraved on steel, 
will be given as a frontispiece —Phil. Ev'g 
Bulletin. 





Moxon, the London publisher, announces “ Sir 
Francis Chautrey, R.A., Recollections of his 
Life, Practice, and Opinions,’ by George Jones, 
R.A. 

Leien Hent’s “ Sir Ralph Esher, an historical 
romance of the reign of Charles II.,” has been re- 
printed by Bentley, in his series of standard 
novels. 

Macavray’s Critical and Historical Essays, and 
the Rev. Sypney Saira’s works, have just been 
published by Longmans, uniform with Sourney’s 
Common-Place Book, in square crown 8vo., with 
vignettes and portraits. 

A new novel, “The Wilmingtons,” from the 
pen of Mrs. Mars, is announced by Colburn. 

BentLey adveitises LonereLtow’s “ Sea Side 
and Fire Side,” in small 8vo., price 1s. ; also 
Lieut. Wise’s “ Los Gringos,’ small 8vo. 5s. 
« St. Leger, or the Threads of Life,” 8vo. 

A new edition of the Dramatic Works of Kir 
Mar.owe, edited by the Rev. A. Dyce, is an- 
nounced by Pickering. 

“Precious Stones: Aids to Reflection, from 
writers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries,’ is 
the title of a forthcoming publication, by the Rev. 
R. A. Witimort, author of “ Jeremy Taylor, a 
Biography.” 

A new work by the late Egsrnezer Ex.ior, 
“More Prose and Verse, by the Corn Law 
Rhymer,” is announced by Charles Fox, Pater- 
noster Row. 

C-apMAN advertises Emerson’s “ Representative 
Men,” an edition “ printed from an original MS., 
revised and forwarded to England for the purpose, 
and alone possessing the sanction of the author.” 

French scribblers are clumsy hands at the con- 
coction of literary frauds; one of them, for exam- 
ple, is now publishing a series of papers called the 
Memoirs of Marian Delorme, which he passes 
off as written by the celebrated courtezan ; but he 
betrays himself by lighting Paris with gas before 
gas was invented, by numbering houses years before 
numbering ever took place, by having fiacres in 
the streets before such things were ever dreamt of, 
and by other equally awkward blunders.—Paris 
Cor. Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
nov. 30TH To THE 14TH DEC, 


#echylus —The Tragedies of Aschylus, \iterally trans- 
Inted; with Critical and Hlustrative Notes By Theo- 
dore Alois Buckley. Sq. pp. 254,cl 3s. 6d. (Bohn’s Clas- 
sieal Library.) Alien (C. B )—Cottage Building ; or, Hint= 
for lwproving the Dwellings of the Laboring Classes 
By ©. Bruce Allen, Architect. 12mo. pp. 126, cl. sd Is 
(Weate’s Radimentary Series) Arnold (T. K.)—Some 
Account of the Greek Dialects, for the Use of Beginners ; 
being an Appendix to an Elementary Greek Grammar. 
By the Rev. Thomus Kerchever Arnold 12mo. pp. 42 
cloth, swd. Is. 6d. Barrow (L)—A Treatise on the Pope’: 
Supremacy. By Isavc Barrow. D.D Carefully reviseu 
sud edited by the Rev. John Camming, DD. Post 8v >. pp 


456, cl. (to subseribersonty), 5s. Boutell (C.)—The Monu 
mental Brasses of England : . Series of Engravings up 
Wood, from every variety of these interesting and valuavl 

Memorials, accompanied with brief Descriptive Notices 
By the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. Vol. 1, royal 8vo. pp. 





6, 149 plates: cloth, 2s 5 folo. 45s.: 1 di. paper, £4 40. 
Campbell (J )—The Lives of the Chief Justices of Eng- 
feud trom the Normen Conquest ull the Death of L rd 
Mansfield, By Lord John Campbell 2 vois 8vo pp 1204, 
cloth, 303. Chalmers (P.)—Mcmoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Chalmers. By his Son in-liw, the 
Rev. Wm. Hanna. Vol 1, vo. pp. 520. cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Cicero.—Selections from Cicero; with English Notes. 
Part 2, Selections from Episties. By ‘I homas Kerchever 
Arnold. 12mo, pp. 258, cloth, 5s. —— M. Tullii Cicero- 
nis Orationes Selecta. i2meo. pp. 340, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
(Chambers’s Educational Course ) Cuthbert (st )—The 
History of St. Cuthbert; or. an Account of his Life, De- 
cease, and Mirwles; of the Wanderings with his Body, 
at intervals, during 124 Yeurs; of the State of hie Body 
from his Decease until a.p 1542; and of the various Monu- 
meets erected to his Memory. By the Very Rev. Mons. 
©. Eyr’. Imp. 8vo pp. 376, cl. 21s. Dark Scenes of bis- 
tory. By G. PR. James. 3 vals post 8vo. pp. 1050, bds. 
31s. 64. Gotd-m.th (Oliver) : « Biography, by Washington 
irving. 32mo0. pp 444, cloth, 2s. Gover's General and 
Elementsry Poysics! Atlas; comprising Eight Maps, col., 
with descriptive Letterpress. #&vo sewed. Is. 6d. cloth. 2s. 
Heury (C. 5.)—An Epitome of the History of Philosophy. 
Tronsiated from the French by C. S Henry. 12mo. pp. 
504, cloth. 6s. Humphreys (H. N )—Ancient Coins ond 
Medals, i}aetrated by numerous bxumples of the most 
exquisite Greek and Roman Coins: with an Historical 
Account of the Origin of Coined money. &c. By H. N. 
Humphreys. Royal &vo. pp. 208 (10 pages contining 111 
Specimens) bound, 25s arryatt (Capt.)—Olla Podrida. 
Square. pp. 340, cloth, 3s. Gd. Napier (E. E.)—Excur- 
sions in Southern Africa; including a Hi-tory of the 
Cape Colony. an Account of the Native ‘Tribes, &c. By 
Licut.-Col. E. Elers Napier 2 vols. post #vo. pp. #50, cloth, 
248. Newman (J. H.)—Disccourses addressed to Mixed 
Congregations. By John Henry Newman 8vo. pp. 406, 
cloth, 1s. Nunn (J.)\—A Narrative of the Wreck of 
“The Favorite ;” detailing the Adventures, Sufferings, 
and Privations on the Island of Desol«tion, in the Seuth 
Pacific, of Jonn Nunn (a second “ Robinson Crusoe”), 
with interesti.g and wovel Details of the Whale and Seal 
Fishenes in that Region, snd an Historical Account of the 
L tand. Ulustreted with a Chart and numerous Wordcuts. 
12mo pp. 256, cloth, 7s 6d. Peter the Crael—The History 
of Peter the Cruel, King of Castile and Leon. By Prosper 
Merimee. With additional Notes. 2 vols, i2mo. pp. 734, 
cloth. 16s. Schomburgk (Rich). —Reisen in British Guia- 
na, in den Jahren 1840-44. Nebst einer Fauna u Flora 
Guianas. Map by Sir Robert Schomburgk. 3 vels. imp. 
Xvo, (Leips.) cloth gilt, pp. 1750, £3, 10s. Treasury of 
Piewsure Books for Young Children, with upwards of 100 
Lilustrations, from Drawings by F. Absalon and W. H. 
Weir. Square crown 8vo. plain, 7s. 6d ; colored, in a bean- 
tiful enamel cover, designed by Owen Jones, 12s. Warren 
and Phillips.—The Correspondence between Samuel War- 
ren, Esq, Barrister at Law, and Charles Phillips, E-q., re- 
lative to the Trial of Courvoisier. With a Preface and 
Appendix. 8vo, swd. 6d. 
LITERARY WORLD FOR 1850. 
On the first Saturday of January next the Literary 
World will commence its sixth volume. Its 
leading features will be maintained as heretofore, 
with the increased resources which time and ex- 
perience have brought to its aid. It will contain 
specially, 1. reviews, with copious characteristic 
extracts and PASSAGES IN ADVANcE of the new 
publications oftheday. II. reports oF societies, 
with the first issue of important papers read at 
their meetings, as of the several Historical, the 
Ethnological, Oriental, and others. III. orietnan 
PAPERS IN LITERATURE, MUSIC, THE FINE ARTS, &e. 
IV. corresponpeNce. V. poetry. VI. sKETCHES 
or society at Home and Abroad. VII. reports 
OF LECTURES, AMUSEMENTS, &c. VIII. LiTeRaRY 
INTELLIGENCE, Gossip, &c. IX. A great variety 
of MISCELLANY. 

The Literary World is published weekly, of 
the size of twenty or twenty-four 4to. pages, form- 
ing two volumes annually for the Library of be- 
tween 500 and 6U0 pages each, at the price of 
Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

*,* Agents wanted throughout the country. 

All Communications, Books for Review, Ad- 
vertisements, to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS LIT. WORLD, 
157 Broadway, New York. 





Dec. 1849. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





Half Square (nine lines), : , 3 
One Square (eighteen lines), . . 1 00 
Thirty tines, : . . ‘ 1 59 
Half Cotamn, ° ° e ‘ 275 
One Column, . 5 09 
One Page, ° . i " 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ° " “ $40 00 
Thirty lines, » ° ° 60 00 
Qne Volumn, ‘ . : 200 00 
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Aduertisements. 





Mercantile Library Association. 
LECTURES. 


FPYHE Second Lecture of the course will be delivered at 
the Rooms of the Association, Clinton Hall, on TUES 
DAY EVENING, January 29th, 1850, at 74 o'clock, by 
Rate Watpo Emerson, Esq. Subject—* London.” 
Po HENRY A. OAKLEY, Ch'n Lec. Com 


Valuable and Popular Works. 


JOHN ann FREDERICK 


PUBLISHERS, 
16 John sireet, New York, and London, 


EG to announce another arrival of the following new 
and beautifully ILLUSTRATED WORKS, many 
cases of which have just come to hand, and among which 
will be found in Paris at 2s., aod Divisions, handsomely 
bound, 15s. each, 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


By John Howard Hinton, A.M. From the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Text of Hame and Smollet, continued to the 
Present Time. By Thomas Gaspey, E-q. ‘The 
Engravings are by first-rate Artists. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, 


And General Expositor of the English Language. Being 
a complete Literary, Classical, Scientific, Biographical, 
Geographical, and Technologies! Standard. Magnifi- 
cently Ilastrated with Maps and Plates. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

Their History, Condition, Extent, and Resources. By 
R. M. Martin, Esq , late Treasurer to the Queen of Eng- 
land at Hong Kong, and a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Legislative Council in China. 

One of the most valuable and interesting works of the 
day. 

+*« In order to bring this National Work within the 
means of all classes of the community it will be issued in 
parts at 25 cents and 75 cents exch—and in Divisions 
richly bound in morocco, cloth, gilt, at $1 874—adorned 


TALLIS, 


with illustrated Maps, views of the chief cities, fine por- | 


traits of the most celebrated promoters and Defenders of 
the Colonial empire, Seals of each colony, &c.—to be 
completed in forty-eight parts at 25 cents, sixteen parts at 
75 cents, or eight Divisions at $1 87 1-2 each. 


TALLIS’S [ILLUSTRATED ATLAS, 


And Modern History of the World, Geographical, Politi- 
cal, Commercial, and Statistical—edited by R. M. Mar- 
tin, Esq. 


(? This is confidently presumed to be the best, 
cheapest, and most correct Atlas ever published—each 25 
cents containing two, and each 75 cents part, six ex 
quisitely engraved Maps, very carefully colored and em- 
bellished with suitable borders of elegant and appropriate 
engravings, illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
different countries, with descriptive letter-press. To be 
completed in thirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or eleven 
parts at 75 cents each. 


Orders from the Trade solicited. 29 6t. 
OVEMBER REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wall Street —This 
Institution, during the month of November, 1849, issued 
One Hundred and Six new Policies, viz: 
30 








To Merchants ; To Manufacturers . 10 
Mechanics - Grocers. = 
Farmers . . 9 Officers of US.N. 1 
Brokers . 3 2 2 Officers of Ins. Cos. 2 
Carriage Maker. 1 Hotel Keeper . 1 
Hatters . oa Accountants 5 
Keporter ° «- Ship Masters 2 
Sheriffs . . =o Editor 1 
Pub. and Booksellers 2 Physicians 3 
Lawyers . - § Engravers . 2 
Ship Builder . - | Agents 4 
Clergyman > Ladies 4 
Sup't of Pub. Works 1 — 

- 37 
69 69 
Total 106 


Insurance effected on the Lives of persons visiting 
California, via Cape Horn or the Isthmus of Panama, at 


equitable rates. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. d29 uf 


WILLIAM PATTON, — 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
WATERBURY, Corn. nl7 








~BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE | 


(January Number), 


AMERICAN EDITION, 
IS NOW READY, 
Price $3 a year; or $2 when taken with any of 
the Reviews, viz: 
London Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Westminster; 
North British 
Price of the Four Reviews, $8; Blackwood, $3. 
The four Reviews and Blackwood, $10 per annum. 
L. SCOTT & Co., Pusiisuers, 
n3 79 Fulton street, N.Y. 


Holden's Dollar 





Magazine. 


HE present Proprietor of this popular Magazine, in | 
continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it possessed | 


under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 
a Periodical for Family Reading. I is made up of Tales, 





200 Broadway, New York. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
Nos. | and 2, 
With numerous I/lustrations. Price 25 cents each, 


A DICTIONARY 


or 


| MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE-WORK, 


| AND ENGINEERING: 

| DESIGNED FOR PRACTICAL WORKING-MEN, 

| And those intended for the Engineering Profession. 

| EDITED BY 

| OLIVER BYRNE. 

| Formerly Professor of Mathematics, College of Civil En- 
| gineers, London. 

To be completed in 40 Nos., price 25 cents each. 


This will be the most practical, as well as the most per- 
| fect work ever published on Machines, Mechanics, Engine- 


Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of work, and Engineering. ‘The Mechanic, Engineer, or Ma- 
History, Sentiment and Humor, Reviews. Criticisms, and | Chinist, from the time he commences his profession till 


Topics of the Month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unstirpassed [tis fur- 
niehed at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, muking it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
for $15. 

Letters must be addressed, Hotpen’s DottarR Maga- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid) 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 
sence of the Post-master as evidence of the fact. 

W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassan street, 
j6 Proprietor 


PHILADELPHIA 


Playing Card Manutactory. 
DEPOTS, 
No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


82 John street, New York. 


‘ be~ Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 
in full operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recentimprovementin Machinery, and the assistance of the 
principal hands from the late manufactory of T. CRE- 
HORE, he is enabled to offer the best article now Mana- 
factured in this country, at as low a@ price as any other 
manufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 
and prices of his Cards. 
ji3m 





SAMUEL HART. 


Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. 


TUIRD EDITION. 

“Prof Gillespie’s excellent ‘ Manual of Road-Making,” 
has just been issued in an enlarged third edition, and will 
be welcomed by a numerous circle of readers. [t contaims 
a vast amount of information on the subject to which it is 
devoted, expressed with remarkable clearness, brevity, 
and simplicity. The strictly scientific portions of the 
work are printed in smaller type, so that the farmer and 
surveyor of highways can easily find what is available for 
their purposes, and obtain directions which wil! enable 
them to improve all the roads in their neighborhood, and 
merit the universal gratitude of every stage horse and ox- 
team within their jurisdiction. The present edition con 
tains thirty additional pages, and gives ample instructions 
for building Plank Roads, and the results of the latest ex- 
periments on the Resistance upon Kailroads, on Curves, 
Ascents, &c. The author evidently belongs to the * pro- 
gressive’ school ; his readers are bound to ‘go ahead. and 
can scarcely fail to ‘ inend their ways’ after the perusal of 
this smooth-raunning volume.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

Published by A. 8S. BARNES & Co. 


51 John Street. 


Headley's Miscellanies. 
An Anthoriseh Edition. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER 


Have in press and will publish in a few days, 


J. T. HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES. 
Selected and Revised by the Author. 


Containing his contributions to the American Review, and 
other Journals, with several articles never before pub- 
lished, and at ha/f the price of the Unauthorized recently 


issued. ° 
st BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau Street. 





ditf 





j St 


he arrives at the zenith of the most successful professional 
career, will find this an indispensable work of reference. 

The volume will be of royal 8vo. size, containing nearly 
2000 pages, 1500 plates, and 2000 cuts; it will fill upa 
;chasm that has long been a requirement to practical 
| working-men, and those intended for the engineering pro- 

fession. It will present Working Drawings, and Deserip- 
tions of every important Machine in practical use in the 
United States, and independent of its American value as 
embracing the results of American ingenuity, it will con- 
tain a complete treatise on Mechanics, Machinery, Engine- 
work, and the substance of at least a thousand dollars’ 
worth of books scattered in expensive folio volumes or 
magazines. 





THE EARLY CONFLICTS 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By THe REV. WM. INGRAHAM KIP, D.D 
Author of “ The Double Witness of the Church,” “The 
Christmas Holidays in Rome,” ete., etc. 

One neat volume, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
Contrents—l!. Judaism; IL. Grecian Philosophy ; IIL. The 
Licentious Spirit of the Age; iV. Barbariem; V. The 

Pagan Mythology. 
lll. 


James Mountjoy : 
Or, I’ve been Thinking. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 


By A. 8 ROE. 
Two Parts, paper cover, price 75 cts. ; cloth, $1. 

“ The story is one of great simplicity, though of deep 
and absorbing interest. It opens upon you in such a quiet 
unobtrusive manner, and you are led along from step to 
step amid such life-like scenes, and among persons of such 
variety of character, that your feelings are at once enlisted 
and carried captive through the whole story. The Author 
will undoubtedly take a high stand among the writers of 
our country.” 


Nearly Ready, 

I. THE LAW STUDENT ; or, Guide to the Study of the 
Law in its Principles. By John Anthon. One 
vol. 8vo. 

ll. NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD, 
By the Rev. Richard ©. Trench, M.A., Author of 
* Notes on the Parables." One vol. &vo. 

Uf. GALLERY OF LITERARY MEN. Second Series. 
By George Gilfillan. One vol. 12mo. 

[V. MORTON MONTAGUE; or, Memoirs of a Deceased 
Moravian Clergyman. One vol, !2mo. 

V. MODERN COOKERY. 
American additions. One vol. 12mo. 

VI. COMPANION TO OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH 
Grammar By Prof. G. W. Greene, of Brown Uni- 
versity. One vol. 12mo, 


Vil. NAVAL GUNNERY. [By William Jeffries. One 


vol. Bvu. 

ViIl. WOMAN IN AMERICA. By Maria J. McIntosh, 
Author of “ Two Lives,” &c. 

IX. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, applied to Modern 
Residences. By D.H Arnot. Nos. 7to 10. 

X. OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Revised 
and improved by V. Value. 12mo. 


By Alexis Soyer. With 





In Preparation. 

A HISTORICAL LATIN READER, with a course of 
Imitative Exercises, together with Rutes for translat- 
ing, Notes, References, &c. By A. Harkness. 12mo. 

COMPANION TO GREEK AND LATIN LEXICONS, 
by Rich. With several hundred illustrations on 
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WiLL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS; 


MORALISM AND 


CHRISTIANITY; 


oR, 


MAN'S 


EXPERIENCE AND DESTINY. 


THREE LECTURES 


BY HENR 


In one volume 12mo., paper cover, 


New York, January 17, 1850. 
eo 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO.’'S 


Announcement of New Books. 
Just Published. 





L. 
THE SCHOOL SONG AND 
HYMN-BOOK ; 

Designed for General Use in Schools and Academies. 
By N. Brirran anv L. H. Snerwoop. 
pILy 

KINGSLEY’S=4 
(SACRED HARMONIST. 
Il. 
NORTHEND’S?Little Speaker. 
NORTHEND'’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
NORTHEND'S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
Liv. 

’ McINTIRE'SRV 
ASTRONOMY AND TREATISE 
ON THE GLOBE. 
tv.i] 

B-PARKER'S § 
RHETORICAL READER. 
ivi 

VEEL DAVIES'S 
GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC. 
In Press. 

DECK AND PORT; 


OR, VOYAGE TO CALIFORNIA IN THE UNITED STATES | 


FRIGATE CONGRESS. 


With Sketches of Rio, Cape Horn, Valparaiso, Lima, and | 


San Francisco. 
{ By Rev. Waxter Cotton, U.S.N., 
pou And late Alcalde of Monterey. 
On WEDNESDAY, January 23d, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY KERNOT, 
The first No. of 
THE LORGNETTE; 
Or, Studies of the Town. 
| BY AN OPERA GOER. 


This is a work for the express entertainment of all 
spinsters who wish husbands ; all belles who admire their 
own charms; all fopling beaux who are captivated with 
their own portraits ; all old ladies who wish to be young; 
all authors studious of their own works ; all fashionists in 
Jove with their own position ; all Misses eager to be seen ; 
all rich men who are lovers of their money ; all bachelors 
looking for a fortune ; all poets infatuated with their pow- 
ers; all critics confident of their taste, and all sensible 
men who are content to be honest. 

N.B The Lorgnetie will be published in weekly num- 
bers, and sold for One Shilling per copy. j26 2t 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 








633 Broapway, | 


Y JAMES. 
50 cents; bound in cloth, 75 cents. 
JW it 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND'S 
New Publications. 


} JUST PUBLISHED. 
| CIRCASSIA; 


| OR, A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 
By G. LEIGHTON DITSON, Ese. 
| 1 vol. 8vo. uniform with Prescorr’s Works. 
Price $1 50. 
| “ Apart from the novelty of the subject, the style of the 


| narrative or journal should insure for the work a most 
favorable reception. It is natural and flowing, without 
| being colloquial or verbose, and particularizes with ut 
being too minute or wearisome. The information convey- 
ed in the volume is no Jess valuable than novel and inte- 
resting. ’"—Commercial Advertiser. 
“ This is the most intensely interesting as well as in- 
structive book that bas lately been sent forth from the 
English or American press. tt inclades a passage across 
the Crimea—a visit to its curious Scythian tumu:i—histo- 
rieal notices of its ancient kingdoms and remarkable sove- 
reigns, and abounds in thrilling incidents. ‘That portion 
of it relating to Circassian as weil as ‘Tartary is entirely 
novel ; a8 the author is the only American who has ever 
penetrated these countries, visited the mountain villages 
of Caucasian warriors, and the homes of those gentle 
creatures, the fame of whose beauty has filled the world 
itis truly a terse and entertaining work, and no tamily or 
library table should be without it.”— Boston Mail. 

“ It possesses the advaniages of recording the observa- 
tions made more recently than by any otherauthor, in the 
winter of 1847-48.""—Jouraal of Commerce. 

“ This is the first book of travels in Circassia by an 
| American, and on that account, as well as its general 

merits, possesses unusual interest. The Author has been 
| a traveller over Europe and Asia for two years,jan aiten- 
tive observer of passing events. Itisa highly creditable 
| work to the author as well as the country.”—WVoah's 
Sunday Times. 





| 





NOW READY. 
Levers New Novel. 
CON CREGAN, 
IRISH GIL BLAS. 
Ry CHARLES LEVER, 
| Author of ** Charles O'Malley,” &c. 


THE 





Lady Bulwer’s New Novel, 
THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 
By Lapy LYTTON BULWER, Author of Cheveley, &c. 





Nearly ready for Publication. 


I. 
|THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMERICA. 
By THOMAS POWELL, 
Author of “ Living Authors of England,” &c., &c. 
| If. 
OUR GUARDIAN. 
| By the Author of “ My Sister Minnie,’ * Georgina Ham- 
moud,” &c., &e. 
IU. 


WILFRED MONTRESSOR ; or, The Secret Order of 
The Seven. A Romance of New York. By the Author 
of “ Abel Parsons,” eic. 





Lately Published. 
| CHRISTMAS SHADOWS: A Tale of the Poor Needle 
Women. Uniform with Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol.” 
Illustrated with 6 Engravings on Steel, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, $1; cloth, plain, 
75 cents. 
MIRANDA; a Tale of the French Revolation. By the 
Author of “ The Trapper’s Bride.” Price 50 cts. 
THE GOLDEN CALF; or, Prodigality and Speculation 
in the 19th Centary. Price 25 cts. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHANTOMS. By Alex 
ander Dumas. Partl. Price 25 cts. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


j26 if 222 Broadway. 





| 
| 





RARE BOOKS 


(Six Days’ Sale in England). 


Puttick & Simpson, 


AUCTIONEERS OF 





LITERARY PROPERTY, 


Will sell by Auetion at their Great Room, 191 Piccadilly, 
on THURSDAY, FEB. 2)st «nd five tollowing days, 
Sundays excepted, the extensive, curious, and valua- 
ble LIBRARY of « well-known and eminent charac- 
ter, in which will be found 
ICERO DE OFFICHS, Moguntia, 1465, printed upon 
vellum, excessively rare, being the first Classie 

Author ever printed, and containing the earliest specimens 

of printed Greek characters; L’ORLOGE DE SAPI- 

ENCE, Paris, 1493, printed upon vellum, beautiful copy, 

with many choice Hluminations (from the Macarthy 

Collection; LACTANTIUS, Ssbiaco, 1465, beautiful 

copy, extremely rare; LACTANTIUS, Venetiis, 1472, 

printed upon vellam; MATTHAUS DE CRACOVIA 

{Moguntia, Gutenberg, circa 1457}. excessively rare, and 

beautiful copy; LANCELOT DU LAC, 2 vols. Paris, 

1494, printed upon vellum, with Hluminations, fine copy, 

extremely rare; SURSE DE PISTOYE LES CONTRO- 

VERSES PE NUBLESSE (by Colard Mansion), very 

beautiful copy, the only one known; FIERABRAS, Lyon, 

1497, benutiful copy, extremely rare; LE ROMAN DE 

TROYE LE GRANT, Lyon, circa 1475, first edition, ex- 

tremely rare, beautifal eopy ; HISTORIA SANCTI Jo. 

HANNIS EVANGELISTICA, cirea 1440, a Block Book 

of 43 leaves, uncut, excessively rare; DANSE MACABRE, 

Paris, X. Avril, 1491, unkvown to all Bibliographers; 

REGIMIENTO ET ORDENACOES, Lisboa, 1548, a Col- 

lection of rare Tracts, many relating to India and Ame- 

rics; COLUMBUS'S LETTER UPON THE DISCO- 

VERY OF AMERICA (in German), Strasbourg, 1497, 

beantifal copy, excessively rare; VESPU'TIUS (ALB_) 

MUNDUS NOVUS (cirea 1500), uncut, excessively rare, 

perhaps unique ip this state; EXIMENES, REGIMENT 

DELS PRINCEPS (in the Limousin Dialect), Valentia, 

1484, extremely rare; LIBRO DEL ANTICHRISTO, 

Carsgoga, 1496, unknown to all Bibliographers: BARTH, 

VINDICLA. printed upon Asbestos, very rare; PULCI, 

Il. MORGANTE MAGGIORE, Venetia, 1532, rare; 

TULLIA D'ARAGONA EL MES CHINO, Venetia, i560, 

extremely rare; MEDICI, CANZONI A BALLO, Pio- 

renza, 1568, Original Edition, very rare; BOJARLO 

ORLANDO INNAMORATO, Venetia, 1544, extremely 

rare, with numerous French, Spanish, and Lalian early 

Romances, Books printed upon vellum, numerous Works 

in various Di lects, an extensive serics of Ancient lialian 

Books quoted by the Academia della Crusca, a large Col- 

lection of Valuable 

ORIENTAL BOOKS AND MSS. 


amongst which are particularly worthy of notice, the 
Original MSS. of the late 


M JULES DE KLAPROTH, 


whose celebrated works are so well known to all Geogra- 
phers and Orientalists ; 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAVELS IN ASIA, AFRICA, 
AND AMERICA, ETC., ETC. 


CATALOGUES may now be had in America of the 
following Booksellers :—Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, Mr. 
Wiley, and Mr. Putnam, New York; Messrs. Lite & 
Brown, and Mr. 'Ticknor. Boston ; Mr. Pennington, Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Gooch, Washington. j26 2t 


“ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS” 
Have in press, from advanced sheets, 


A New Work especially designed for the Family Circle, 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the 
~ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature.” 


ENTITLED 


Daily Bible Illustrations ; 


Being Original Readings for a year, on subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and 
Theology. 

The primary object of the undertaking is to present a 
daily course of Scriptural Reading and Reflection for one 
year. The matters chosen as the subjects of this course 
are iu the highest degree interesting in themselves ; and 
in the mode of setting them forth before the reader, an 
earnest endeavor will be made to introduce into the 
Family Circle « large amount of Biblical Knowledge, not 
usually accessible but to persons possessed of large and 
curious libraries; and to presentin an easy and unpre- 
tending shape the real fruits of much learned discussion 
and painstaking research. 

The work will form four handsome volumes I2mo. 
and will be published quarterly. 

Vol. L. will embrace subjects from the Antedilavian 
and Patriarchal History. 

Vol. LL. Subjects from the History of Moses and the 

Judges. 

Vol TIL. Subjects from the History of the Kings. 

Vol. LV. Subjects from the Gospels and Acts. 

bi volume will be ready on the Ist of February. 
jige 
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PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
No. 23 flinor street, Philadelphia, January, 1850. 
A VERY LARGE REDUCTION IN THE PRICES OF THE BOOKS ON THIS LIST WILL BE OBSERVED. THESE PRICES ARE 


SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF THIRTY-THREE AND A THIRD PER CENT. TO THE TRADE. 





Quarta Bibles. 


BUTLER’S QUARTO BIBLE. A Sp'endid Edition of the Holy Bible, in 
large quarto, suited to be used in Churches and Families. This Bible is in 
larger sized type than any other printed in the United States. It contains 
the Apocrypha, and a Family Record. All of the following named styles, 
A to G, are printed on the same quality of paper, and are bound by ALre- 
mus. They differ only in the Illustrations and in the style of binding. 

. Ulustrated with 10 Colored Engravings, and 8 New and pees Iilumina- 
tions. ‘Turkey, Super Extra, bevelled boards, 


- Ulustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 New and ae I!luminations. 
Turkey, Super Extra, bevelled boards, . J 

. Ilustrated with 10 Colored Engravings, and 8 New and — Iiumina- 
tions. Turkey, Super xtra, 


DISCOUNT one Tarp. | 


. lilustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 New and Splendid Liluminations. 
‘Turkey, Super Extra, 


= 


». Mlastrated with 10 Engravings, 
Super Extra, 


and 4 Illuminations. Turkey Morocco, 


2. Iustrated with 10 Engravings, New liluminations. Turkey 


Morocco, gilt edges, 


and 2 
. [lustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 [luminations. Imitation Tarkey, 
. Ilustrated with 2 I!laminations, and 2 Engravings. 
edges, gilt back, stamped and gilt sides, 


Fine sheep, marble 


ANTIQUE, illustrated with 10 Colored Engravings, and 8 New and Splendid 
Illuminations. Turkey, Super Extra, bevelled bourds, and panelled sides, 


PAathematical. 


YOUNG'S ALGEBRA, New Edition, 8vo. sheep, 

YOUNG’S GEOMETRY, do. do, 

YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, shee a 

YOUNG'S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, Ove. sheen 

YOUNG'S MATHEMATICAL TABLES, 8vo. sheep, 

YOUNG’S MECHANICS do. : 

McCARTNEY’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCUL us, sheep, 

LEW I8’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, sheep, 

GREEN’S GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA, 12mv. embossed backs, 

GREEN’S KEY TO ALGEBRA, I2mo, half bound, 

SMITH'S INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC, 18&mo. halfbound, 

KENDALL'S WALKER’S GEOMETRY, 12mo. sheep, 

KENDALL'S URANOGRAPHY ; or, a Description of the Heavens, 
panied by a new and elegant Atlas of 
New Edition, 

COATES'’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with additions, 12mo. in, 

COATES’S PHYSIOLOGY, New Edition, with additions. 12mo, emb. backs, 


Philalogical. 


RICHARDSUN’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 2 vols, 4to. fine sheep, 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 8vo. Fine Edition, sheep and 
murble edges, 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, Commen Edition, sheep, 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, i sides and gilt backs, 
fine binding, ° 

DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGL Ish L EXICON, royal on. fine sheep, 
marble edges, " 

FLEMING AMD TIBBINS 3 FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENG LIsH 
AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. Edited by Professor Charles Picot, and 
J. Dobson. Fine sheep, marble edges, royal 8vo. ° 

FLEMING AND TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENG 
AND FRENCH DICTIONARY (School Edition). 
by Professor Picot and J. Dobson, 12mo. fine sheep, . ° 

NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Dictionary (School Edition). 12mo. square sheep, 

CHURCH’S FRENCH SPOKEN, Smal! Quarto, half bound, 


Accom- 
the Heavens, half morocco, 


SLISH 
Abridged and Edited 


- $165 


Grammatical, 


SMITIVS PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, Fine Edition, 12mo. half bound, 
BETHUNE’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR, 18mo. half bound, 

FROST'S EASY EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, 120. half bound, 
HURD’S GRAMMATICAL CORRECTOR, 12mo. half bound, 

HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 12mo. half bound. 

HART'S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo. half bound, 


Wistorical, Xe. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vols. 1 and 2. Accurate Edi- 
tion, large type. With a fine Portrait, muslin binding. Per volume, 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Library style, in fine sheep, per 
Volume, P 
MACAU 1AvS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Half Turkey, Extra, per uid 
MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Cheap Edition, 2 vols. in 1, with 
a Portrait. Price for the two volumes, paper, . 
12 00 MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. muslin backs, 2 volt: in 1, 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, fine mustin, 2 vols. in 1. 
10 00) MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, volumes separately, paper, 
8 00) The remaining volumes of Macaulay's History will be published by us, and will 
| be furnished at the same prices as the above. Orders are now solicited on 
5 50 | these terms. 
| PARLEY'S 
backs, ° 
BALDWIN’S UNIVERS AL “‘PRONOUNCING G AZETTEER, New Edition 
| (the 8th), with large additions, 
COLEMAN’S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY oF THE BIBLE, with » Maps 
12mo. 514 pages, ° 
| M’CARTNEY’S UNITED STATES, 12mo. omnis r 
4 MEXICO AND HER MILITARY CHIEFTAINS, Fine Bdition, 12mo. plates, 
95 | paper, 
25 | MEXICO AND HER MIL, IT ARY CHIEFTAINS, ‘tieetia, 
25,/THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 2 vols. 12mo. ee six Auten 
25 | | tic Portraits, ° 
25| LIBRARY OF ENGLISH L ir ERATURE, 2 ote 8vo. 1200 pages onl with 
63 | Portraits, muslin, . 
00 | LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITER ATURE, fine bien: marble pra 
10| Vit GINIA HOUSEWIFE, New Edition, 12mo. half bound, 
75; BROOKES'’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. Census of 1840. Fine cheap, 
| READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 13 Illustrations. Turkey mor: 
panelled sides, 


COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY, 12mo. half bound, embossed 


~ 


eee st 


~~ 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


150|/READ'S FEMALE 13 Illastrations. Maslin, 
75 gilt, ° A ; 
1 00) TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL omosornt. 12 Illustrations. Turkey mor. 


panelled sides, . 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


12 Mlustrations. Muslin, gilt, . 


Reading aud Elorntion. 


2 50| HART'S CLASS BOOK OF POETRY, 12mo. sheep, 

1 25 | HART'S CLASS BOOK OF PROSE, |2mo. sheep, ‘ 

1 50 ANGELL'S SERIES OF READERS, in Six Numbers, viz: 
ANGELL'S READERS, = 1. J&mo. paper, cloth becks, 

ANGELL’S READERS, 18:n0. half hound, 

ANGELL'S READERS, “ ed 

ANGELL’S READERS, “ 

ANGELL'S READERS, “ 5. vi sheep, 

ANGELL’S READERS, “ 6, or Serecr Reaper, 12mo. sheen, 

COMSTOCK’S ELOCUTION, New Edition, 12mo. fine _— 

COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY, 18mo. paper, ‘ 

COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, I2mo. fine she° ~ 

63 | COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER, 1°mo. fire sheep, 
1 00 | COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA, 2 vols. 1!mo. fine she :p, 


10 00 





4 00 


muy: 


12mo. ” ° 


. 


1% 











IN PRESS, A NEW ARITHMETIC, 1 vol. duodecimo, by HON. HORACE MANN and PLINY E. CHASE. 


ALSO, a Number of Splendidly Illustrated Books for the Fall and Holiday Sales of 1850-51. 





(Particulars hereafter.) 





DISCOUNT one Tarp. 


$0 25 
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FIFTY-FIRST REGULAR 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
On THURSDAY, 21st March, 


AND THE 


BOOK SALE 


On MONDAY, 


25th March, 


1850. 





THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 
Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ 
Leather, &¢., &e., 


to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the same 


Cloth, 


For the next Regular TRADE SALE, 

Regulations as the last one 
Particulars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 
The usual Cash advances will be made on receipt of Goods when desired. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
chases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases. less than 
$100, cash. 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, will be 
required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days alter the sale; and all bills 
not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, insurance, and storage to 
be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty dvys to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, 
or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 

Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of 
sale. 





FLETCHER HARPER, } 
CHARLES 8 FRANCIS, 

H. Z. PRATT, , lene 
ROE LOCKWOOD, Committee. 
ISAAC H. CADY, j 

J. K. HERRICK, 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 204 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 


j26 tf 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


n3 A 


EIGHTEENTH CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders Stock, Paper, 
Stationery, &e., &e. 


SALE 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. 


The undersigned respectfully announce to the TRADE that they wil! hold their 


SEMI-ANNUAL TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, the 12th of March, 


AND THE FOLLOWING DAYS. 


Consignments solicited, and Liberal Advances made on receipt of Goods when required. 
Refer to the BOOK TRADE of Cincinnati. 


N. B. NEW YORK PUBLISHERS can refer to one of the firm of Messrs. H. W. Denny & Co., who can be 
found at No. 51 John street, until the middle of February. 


HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 


Trade Sale Auctioneers, 


Cincinnati, Jan, Ist, 1850. (j19 71) Corner Fifth and Walnut streets, up-stairs. 





American Medical Journal, 
FOR JANUARY. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
Philadelphia, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 
NO. XXXVII., NEW SERIES, 
For January, 1850. 


Contents. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS AND CASES. 


Observations on the Prevention of Phthisis, and its pro- 
per Treatment in the Early Stage, with cases illustrating 
Ks Natural History, by Edward Hallowell, M.D. 

On Angina Pectoris, by Samuel Kneeland, Jr., M D. 

On Hemorrhage from the Umbilicus, in New Born Chil- 
dren, with cases, by Henry lL. Bowditch. 

Extracts from the Records of the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement, by Samuel Parkman, M.D. 

Observations on the Occipital aud Superior Maxillary 
Bones of the African Cranium, by John Neil, M.D. With 
six Woodcuts. 

Notice of the Anatomical Phenomena in a Case of Liga- 
ture of the Subclavian Artery, four years subsequent to 
the operation, by F. 8. Ainsworth, M.D, 

Abscess in the Substance of the Brain; the Lateral 
Ventricles opened by an operation; by William Det- 
mold, M.D. 

Notes on Hospital Practice at Bellevue, New York, by 
D. Meredith Reese, M.D. 

Notes of Hospital Cases, by Henry Hartshorne, M.D. 

A Remarkable Case of Double Pregnancy—one Ovum 
entering the Uterus, the other being arrested in the Tube ; 
by Wm. G. Craghead, M.D. 


REVIEWS. 
Smith on Fractures in the Vicinity of the Joints. 
Reid on Infantile Laryngismus. 


EpITeD BY 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
Eleven Articles. 


Quarterly Summary of the Improvements and Discoveries 
in Medical Science. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

Anatomy and Physiology—5 articles. 

Organic Chemistry—?2 articles. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy—4 articles. 

Medical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Practical 
Medicine—17 articles. 

Surgical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Operative 
Surgery—13 articles. 

Ophthalmo!ozy—3 articlks 

Midwitery—6 articles. 

Cholera—10 articles. 

Anesthetic Agents—1 article. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology—1 article. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Original Communication —1 article. 

Domestic Summary—9 articles. 

The American Journs! of the Medical Sciences is pub- 
lished quarterly, price five dollars per annum. When 
paid for in advance, the subscriber is supplied gratis with 
the Medical News and Library, a monthly periodical, the 
price of which, separate. is one dollar per annum. 





ALSO JUST ISSUED, 


The Medical News and Library. 


No. 85, for January, 1850. 


In the present number of the Library we commence the 
publication of the very complete and valuxble Operative 
Surgery, by J. F. mye ge one of the most learned and 
judicious 1 yy of Paris. Translated by Frederick 
Britain, M.D., 

We have ‘ictayed announcing this work, in the hope of 
being able to complete Todd and Bowman's Physiological 
Anatomy, but the fourth part, wanting to complete this 
work, has not yet appeared in England. So soon as pub- 
lished there it will be reprinted here, and some urrange- 
ment made by which our subscribers will be enabled to 
receive it by mail at a small cost. 


THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY 
Is published monthly, price One Dollar per annum, and is 


fnrnished oratis to all subscribers to the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences, who remit the annual sub- 








scription, Five Dollars, in advance. j26 tf 
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POPULAR FRENCH 


SALE 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, mt Broadway, N. Y. 


Abnailard 


Cottin (Mme.) Foa (Mme.) Kohlrausch Mignet Rabion Shakspeare 
Abrantés Boiste Courier Gabourd Lebrun Moliére Racine Sophocle 
Aimé- Martin Bonnechose Cousin Galibert L..fontaine Massillon Regnault Stiél (Mme. de) 
Alfieri Boniface Dante Galland Las Casas Milton Renault Balvandy (de) 
Allonville Bossuet De Foe Gallais Lavallée Montaigne Reybaud Segur 
Ancelot Bossut Delavigne Gaultier Lesage Montesquieu Rousseau Saint Ouen 
Arago Bourdaloue Delille Genlis Lurine Moore (‘I’.) Rabelais Sonnet 
Arioste Bourdon Daru Goldsmith La Harpe Maistre (X. de) Regnard Tardieu 
Aristophane Bourrienne De la Béche Girauldiére Lamartine Malherbe Remusat (Mme.) Tasse (Le) 
Arnould Boyer Déemosthéne Grandville La Brayére Musset Rogron ‘Tastu (Mme.) 
Aubigné Brillat-Savarin Depping Guerin Lamennais Machiavel Rousseau (J. B.) ‘Thierry 
Augustin Briseux Deésaugiers Girardin (Mme. de) Lamotte Mennechet Raymond Thiers 
Bicon Buffier Descartes Goethe La Rochefaucauld Meissaset Michelot Retz Thucydide 
Balzac Buffon Nestouits Sane Leroux de Lincy M-adow Robertson Tibbins 
B.rante Burns Dulaure Gu Locke et Leibnitz Nodier Rollin Valentin 
Barbaroux Burette Dumas Goomeitt (Mile.) Lope de Vega Norvins (de) Roona Vernet (H.) 
Barbaud Byron De la Fosse Girard Lucien Noel et Chapsal Saint Hilaire Veuillot 
Barthélemy Camoens Estry Hoffinan Laurent de I’ Ard Nugent Saintine Voltaire 
Beaumarchais Campan (Mime.) Eschyle Homeére Lévi Patria Schmid Valayre 
Benvenuto Cellini Capetigue Euripide Hugo Lingard Pellico Sevigné Vienne 
Beranger Chapsal Fénélon Heloise L’Homond Perrault Souvestre Vigny 
Berard Chateaubriand Févat Hérodote Landais Pitre Chevalier Swift Villemain 
Bernardin de StPierre Cervantes Florian Harmoniére Lorain Plutarque Sainte-Beuve Villeneuve 
Berquin Chénier Fielding Hoffet Legendre Pascal Sand (George) Vernier 
Bezout Cobbett Fiechier Janin (Jules) Maitebrun Pétrarque Sandeau Wailly 
Bignon Corneille (P. et Th.) Fleury (l’ Abbé) Kempis (Thomas a) Marmontel Platon Scarron Wyss 
Blane Corménin. De Fleury (Lamé) Klopstock Manzoni Poujoulot Schiller Xenophon, ete , ete. 
Bocace Cortambert Filon Krudner (Mme.de) Michelet Payen Scribe nl7if 


SD 


THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 


AUTHORS 


Boileau 


FOR 

















THE GREAT WORK OF THE AGE. ~— | 


—— 


LINDSAY. & BLAKISTON, 
= tary ee 


HUMBOLDT ’S COSMOS. Dr. Darlington’s Memorials 
JOUN BARTRAM & HUMPHREY MARSHALL, 


The Eminent Pennsylvania Horticulturists & Botanists. 
With Notices of their Botanical Contempora- 
ries, Extracts from their Correspondence, 

Illustrations, &c., 
In one handsome octavo volume. 


Two Volumes. 


ALSO, 
A full supply of the various Works of 


BOHN’S STANDARD, CLASSICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND ILLUSTRATED LIBRARIES, 





Tuckerman’s 
INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING | CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERATURE. 
NEW ISSUES - | THE GENIUS oe MEN. 


The Philosopher, 8 : 
RABELAIS’ WORKS, 2 volumes; LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT | phe phen is Themes Raves 


The Dilettante, ‘ . ‘ Shenstone, 

BRITAIN; SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY; LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE) [he Moralist,  . . . ‘ ° Channing 

FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848; New Translations of SOPHOCLES, ASCH YLUS, and PLATO. The Wit, Swift. 
Also, the following Works constantly on hand:—LARDNER'S LECTURES, 2 vols.; STEPHEN'S BOOK OF 


The Philosopher, 
SKINNER'S AGRICULTURE, 3 vols. ; The Humorist, 


THE FARM, e vols. : William Roscoe. 
E 


EW BANK’S HY DRAULICS ; THAER'S AGRI- 
CULTURE ; 


Charles Lamb. 
TZHOLDT'S CHEMISTRY; GUENON'S GREAT WORK ON MILCH COWS; ZION’S ‘The Historian, SE, "Teco, 
SONGS" TER; BENNET’S DOUBLE EN TRY BOOK-KEEPING (the twenty-eighth), last revised edition; "The ldealist, f _ ps 4 ‘ John Sterling. 
BEACH'S PRACTICE OP MEDICINE, &e. The Rhetorician, Burke. 


EN GLISH VALE NTINES. 


ALSO, A CONSIGNMENT OF CHOICE AND ELEGANT 


ENGLISH VALENTINES. 


Orders from the trade solicited. 


The Scholar, 


Mark Akenside. 
The Biographer, 


Final Memorials of Lamb and Keats. 
in one volume 12mo, 





Watson's 
DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


THE SIXTH EDITION. 
In various styles of Binding. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 
204 Broapway, N. Y. 


j26 tf 











THEY WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 


THE ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK, “sxs'* motos” or svxoxvmean 
‘Terms. 
WELD’S DICTION "i OF SCRIPTURAL QUOTA- 
tions. Prose—Poetr 


MACKAY'S EXTR:. VORDINARY POPULAR DELU- 
sions. 

BERNARD BARTON'S LIFE, LETTERS, & POEMS. 

THE CONVICT SUIP: A Narrstive of a Voyage to New 
Holland, by Browning. With a Preface, &c., by the 
Rev. J. H. Fowles. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


_Le Petit Robinson de Paris, 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
| recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
| wany editions in a very short period. 
| He would also invite theirattention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is supldly_ gaining 
| favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; itis particularly valuable in Boarding 
, Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
| School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


In addition to their large assortment of Books of Common Prayer, 


A SPLENDID OCTAVO EDITION, 


printed in colors and Iiustrated with a number of ILLumMinaTIONs, making the most desirable Presentation Book for 
all Seasons. 


joe 


Bound ijn Papier Maché, Velvet with Gold Mountings, Turkey Morocco Antique, Bevelled, and Plain (with and with- 
out clasps), with new style Colored, Gold Worked, Painted Emblematic, and plain Gold Edges. 


Orders from the Trade are solicited. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PuBLIsHERS AND BooxKSELLERS, 


n24 tf S. W. corner 4th and Race streets, PuitaDELrHiA. | myi2ef 
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Cirrular. DERBY, MILLER & Coa. 


Auburn, y. 


9) 
The Copartnership heretofore existing between the BM. 


Subscribers, under the name and firm of COLLINS & WILL PUBLISH 
BROTHER, is this dsy dissolved by mutual consent. The 1 
outstanding debts will be settled by ROBERT B. HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES 


COLLINS. 
OF THE 


WOMEN OF ‘HE BIBLE. 


As Maidens, Wives, and Mothers ; from Eve of the Old, 
to the Maries of the NewTestament. 
By REV. P. C. HEADLEY. 
| In one }2mo. volume, illustrated. 
ley’s Sacred Mountains ” 


ROBT. B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM B. COLLINS. 

New York, ist Month (January) 4th, 1850. 

The Bookselling, Publishing, 
will in futare be conducted by the Subscriber in his own 
name, at 234 Pearl Street. ROBT. B. COLLINS. 

New York, January 4th, 1850. 


and Stationery business, 





$1 25. 


| ; 
/THE YOUNG MEN HE Ee 
RO BERT B. COLLI NS From Abel of the od "lila of _— . 


T ooneneee. 


Publishes the following valuable Books, | 


[ist February. 


By P. C. HEADLEY. 
Uniform with the above. (Jn March. 
Abbott’s Readers. - 


THE LIVES OF MARY AND MARTHA, 
THE MOTHER AND WIFE OF 
WASHINGTON. 

By MARGARET C. CONKLING. 

Author of the *“ Isabel, or Trials of 


THE MOUNT VERNON JUNIOR READER 

THE MOUNT VERNON MIDDLE READER. 

THE MOUNT VERNON SENIOR READER. | 
Abbott’s Arithmetics. 


“ Moors of Spain,’ 


THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part 1. | — the Heart,” &c., with a steel portrait. In one 16mo, 
Elementary. volume, 75 cts. {lst of February. 
THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part I iv. 
THE LIFE OF THE 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


, : 
Adams's Series. First Wife of Napoleon. Uniform with above. 


} 
| 
| 
Fractions. | 


{in April. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in | a 
Numbers. , oe rrpe 
ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. Revised Edition. THE LIVES 


MENSURATION, Mechanical Powers and Machinery. 
BOOKKEEPING by Single Eutry. 


Preston’s Bookkeeping. 


PRESTON'S DISTRICT SCHOOL BOOKKEFPING. 


‘GOVERNORS OF THE STATE OF 
| NEW YORK, 


FROM GEORGE CLINTON TO HAMILTON FISH. 


PRESTON’S SINGLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING. By JNO. S. JENKINS, A.M., 
PRESTON’S BOOKKEEPING by Single and Double | 14 Portraits. 1 large Imo. vol. $1 59. 
Entry. {Jn March. 


AUSTEN'S LECTURES 
TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. 


By the Authorof* A Voice to Youth” and “ Voice to 
the Married,’ &c , &c. 


Olmsted’s Text Books. 
RUDIMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
RUDIMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
A COMPENDIUMOF 


1e&mo. 
Jamo. 
ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS 


12mo. j One 12mo. volume, 75 cents. [Jn March 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY FOR COL Vi. 

leges. 8vo. | T NY Of ITTV. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PIILLOSOPHY | INDIAN CAI TH ES 3 


for Colleges. Svo. 


McCurdy’s Geometry. 
FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 
CHART TO THE FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. 
EUCLID'’S ELEMENTS ; or, Second Lessons in Geo 


OR, LIFE IN THE WIGWAM: 
Being true Narratives of Captives who have been carried 
away by the Indians from the Frontier Settlements 
of the United Stites, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time 
By SAMUEL G. DRAKE. 


I2mo. muslin, $1 20. [Now ready. 


metry. , 
ABBOTT'S ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL = _ Vill. 
Philosophy. THE MISSIONARY OFFERING; 
= ee ae ee A Memorial of Christ's Messengers in Heathen Lands. 
sophy. 


DEDICATED TO DR. JUDSON. 
Eight Engravings, 12mo. muslin, gilt back, $1. 


[Now ready 
Lately Published. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 
containing directions for the Propagation and Culture 
of Fruit Trees, in the nursery, orchard, and garden, 
with descriptions of the principal American and 
foreign varieties, cultivated in the U.S., with 300 en 
gravinus; by John J. Thomas. $l. 

THE LIFE OF GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
12h President of the U. 8.. brought down to his inau- 
guration. Steel portrait, J2mo. musliun—a new edi 
tion. 81 25. 

+,* 18,000 copies of the above work have been sold by 
us. 


#S0P'S FABLES, 

ADDICK’S ELEMENTS OF 
guage 

AMERICAN SCHOOL PRIMER. 

ABBOTT'S DRAWING CARDS. 3 Nos. 


BAPLAMS COMMON SCHOOL WRITING BOOKS. 
5 Nos. 

COFFIN'S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES, 

COFFIN'’S CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL 
Geometry. 

DAY'S MATHEMATICS 

DYMOND’'S ESSAYS ON MORALITY. 

GABRIEL. By Mary Howitt. 

GIRARD'S ELEMENTS OF TUE SPANISH 
guage. 

GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR 

KIRKHAM'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

MURRAY'S SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER. 

MASON’S PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. By Mary Howitt. 

SANDS JOURNAL. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo. large type. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Kempis. 12mo. 

WATTS’S PSALMS ANDHYMNS. 48mo. 

WHELPLEY'S COMPEND OF HISTORY. 


Iinstrated Edition. 


THE FRENCH LAN 





LAN- 
By J. B. Shurtle# THE NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT, or every 


mon his own Lawyer ; a book of practic +1 forms, con- 
taining numerous precedents and forms for ordinary 
business transactions, with New Constitution by J. 8. 
Jenkins, 3d edition, revised large octavo, law sheep. 
*,* Nearly 12,000 copies of the above work have been 
sold—it iv hi ghiy recommended By our Appeal and Su- | 
preme Judges as the safest and surest law guide for every | 
man, 
Orders from the trade are respectfally solicited. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 


jigdt | Auburn, N. Y. 


ji9 3t 


Uniform with ** Head- |’ 


er ae 


| A. HART 
(LATE CAREY «& HART), 


| BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
CORNER OF FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WORKS: 


LORD BACON'S WORKS, 3 vols. cloth, $7 59 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 vols. cloth, $5. 
; WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS, 10 vols. cloth, $10. 
PHIERS’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 
THIERS’S NAPOLEON, 2 vols. cloth, $3. 
MODERN BRITISH ESSAYISYS, 8 vols. cloth, $12. 
BRYANT’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS, extra, $5. 
MRS. OSGOOD'’S POETICAL WORKS, extra, $5. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS, extra, $5. 
MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES, half cloth, $1 25. 
MISS LESLIE’S HUUSE BOOK, sheep, $1. 
BOLMAR'S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, $1. 
LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE, $1 50. 
AMERICAN FARMER'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, $4. 
MISS LESLIE’S LADY’S RECEIPT-BOOK for Cook- 
ing, Preserving, &c., &c , $1. 
QUAIN’S ANATOMICAL PLATES, 200 eng., $15. 
PANCOAST’S OPERATIVE SURGERY, 80 plates, $10. 
RAYER ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 40 plates, $15. 
MOREAU’S MIDWIFERY, 80 plates, $10. 
RICORD ON SYPEILIS, 50 colored plates, $15. 
GODDARD ON THE TEETH, 30 plates, $5. 


ELLIOTSON’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
$3 50. 


POETS 
PROSE 








sheep, 


AND POETRY OF AMERICA, cloth, $3. 
WRITERS OF AMERICA, cloth, $3 59. 

PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, cloth, $3 50. 
POETS OF EUROPE, by Longfellow, cloth, $3 75. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, and WHITBY’S BIBLE, with the 
Commentaries, 4 vols. sheep, 312 50. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 200 plates, 
$6. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 

QUEENS oF FRANCE, 2 vols. $2. 

ALISON'S MISCELLANIES. cloth, &1 25. 


$2. 


jiger 


A UNIVERSAL INDEX, 


WITH DIRECTIONS 
FOR SAVING TIME, ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE, 
AND HAVING IT AT COMMAND 
THROUGH LIFE, 
BY MEANS OF AN APPROPRIATE 


ALPHABETICAL AND NUMERICAL KEY. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES; 

FOR 


Professional Men, Lovers of Literature and 
Science, and Men of Business. 


By MARCUS T. C. GOULD, 
STENOGRAPHER. 


TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND STEREOTYPED. 
From the New World. 

Of what we have seen and heard of this Universal 
Index Rerum, or Commonplace Book, we have no doubt of 
its happy adaptation to the objects proposed, viz.: “ sav- 
ing time, aequiring knowledge, and baving it at command 
through life” — [tis perfeetly plain and comprehensible, 
and recommends itsel{not only to professional! ‘and literary 
men, but to business men of almost every grade. and espe- 
cially to young men in schools and colleges, and those who 
are studying professions, or endeavoring to treasure up 
useful knowledge for the journey of life. 

There can hardly be a dissenting voice as to the utzdity 
of such a plan, or the fitness of the work under considera- 
tion ; and as it is already extensively before the public, 
we will content ourselves by calling to it the attention of 
those for whom itis professedly designed, as seen by the 
title. We perceive thatit has been pstronised and re- 
commended by many distinguished literary gentlemen, 
well known to the American pablic, whose autographs 
we have just examined in a volume of theUniverss! Index, 
among which are the signatures of John Tyler, John 
Quincy Adams, Nosh Webster, LL.D., Henry Clay, 

Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Dionysius Lardner, 
| &e., &e. 


| Published by GEO. FP. "eeeeumenne & ey 
| 323 Pearl Street, New York jo at 
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NATURAL _HISTOR Y. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RAY SOCIETY. 
Institated 1844. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE LAWS OF THE RAY SOCIETY. 
~ That this Society shall be called * Tut Ray Society ; 

and that its object shall be the promotion of Natural His- 
tury, by the printing of original works in Zoology and Bota 
ny, of new editions of Works of established merit, of rare 
tracts and MSS., and of translations and reprints of foreign 
works, which are generally inaccessible from the language 
in which they are written, or from the manner in which 
they have been publisied. 

* Every subscriber to be considered a Member of the So 
ciety, and to be entitled to one copy of every book publish 
ed by the Society during the year to which his subserip 
tion relates; aod no member shall incur any liability be- 
yond the annual subscription. 

“That the annual subscriptions shall be paid in ad- 
vance, and considered to be due on the 2 day of Febru 
ary in each year; and that such Members as do not sig- 
nity their intention to withdraw from the Society before 
the 2d day of June, shall be considered to continue Mem- 
bers, and be lixble to the year’s subscription.” 

PF Subscriptions, including the import duty and ex- 
penses on the Books, 37 per annum. 

The following Works have been published, and may be ob- 

tained by Subscribers. 
For tue Firsr Year, 1844. 

I. Reports on THE Prowress or ZvoLoey anv Botany, 
consisiing of— 

1. Observations on the state of Zoology in Europe, by 
Charlies Lucien —— translated by ugh E. 
Strickland, Jun., M.A., F.G.8, 

2. Report on the Progress of mente Physiology, by 
Dr. H. F. Link, translated by E. Lankester, M_D.,F.R.S. 

3. Report on the Progress of Zoology, tor the year 1842, 
Wagner and others, translated by W. B. Mac- 

donald, B.A. 

If. Memorials of John Ray : consisting of the Life of John 
Ray, by Derham: the Biographical Notice of Ray, by 
Baron Cuvier and M. Dupetit Thouars, in the Biographie 
Universelle ; Life of Ray, by Sir J. E Smith; the Itine- 
raries of Ray, with Notes by Messrs. Babington and 
Yarrel; edited by E. Lankester, M.D..F.R.S. 

Hil. Part 1—A Monograph (with Colored Drawings of 
every Species) of the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, 
by Messrs. Alder and Hancock. 

For tue Seconp Year, 1845. 

I. Steenstrup on the Alternation of Generations, trauslated 
from the Germ»on, by Geo. Busk, F.LS. 

II. A Monograph of the British Nadibranchiate Molinsca, 
with 12 colered illustrations in lithotint, by Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock. Part IL. 

Ill. Reports and Papers on Botany, consisting of transla- 
tions from the German :— 

1. Zucearinion the Morphology of the Conifere, with 
5 plates, translated by G. Busk, F.L.S 

2. Gresbach Reports on the Progress of Geographical 
Botany, for 1842-3 4. — by W. B. Macdonald, 
B.A., and G. Busk, F.L. 

3 Nizeli Memoir on ioe & nec lei, formation, and growth 
of vegetable cells, translated by Arthur Henfrey, 
F.L38 

4. Link. Report on the Progress of bY Physiology 
fur 1842-3, translated by J. Hudson, B.S 

For tHe Tuirp Year, 1846. 

I. Meyen’s Geography of Plants, translated by Miss Mat- 
garet Johnston. 

II. Burmeister on the Organization of Trilobites, with 6 
plites; translated from the German, and edited by 
Profes-ors Bell and E. Forbes. 

Ll. Alder and Hancock British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, 
Part 3, with 11 colored plates in lithotint 

For tue Fourra Year, 1847. 

1. Oken’s Elements of Physio-Philosophy, translated by 
Alfred Tulk, Esq. 

Il. Reports on the Progress of Zoology, translated from 
the German, by George Busk, F.LS, A. H. Halliday, 
Esq., and Alfred Tulk, Esq. 

Ill. A Synopsis of the British Naked-eyed Palinigrade 
Medusa, with colored drawings of all the species, by 
Prof. E. Forbes, fF. RS. F.LS. 

For tar F wnt Year, 1848. 

I. Bibliographia Zoologia et Geologia, by Professor Agas- 

siz of Neufchatel, edited by Hugh E. Strickland, M.A., 


F.L.S. 

Il. The Letters of John Ray, edited by E. Lankester, 
M.D, F.R.S., F.LS, 

{If. Alder and Uancock on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca. 
Part iV 


The following Works are either printing or in a state of 
great forwardness. 
1. Reports and Papers on Vegetable Physiology and Bo- 
¢ ance! Geography, edited by A. Henfrey, Esq. 
. A Monograph, with illustrations of all the species of 
British Entomastracous Crustacea, by Dr. Baird. 
3 Vol. LL. of the Bibliographia Zoologia et Geologie 


4. A continuation of Alder and Hancock's Nudibranchiate | 


Mollusca, 


5. The Travels of ngs - West Gothland, translated 


by G. B. Lewin, Esq, 

6. hae ag and ~The a ia "Zoology, edited by George 

usk, E 

7A Monogr: iph, with colored illustrations of the British 
Rubi, by Dr. Bell Salter. 

8. A Monograph, with colored illustrations of the British 
Freshwater Zoophytes, by Prof. Allman. 

9. A Monograph, with colored on ‘ta the er 
Ciwhipedia, by C. Darwin, M.A., F jiedc 
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Set Published. 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Sireet, Astor House, 


PART IV. 


OF THE 


Iconographic Encyclopedia 
Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
CaRLisLe, Pa. 


The public are respectfully informed that every effort is 
made on the part of the Editor and Publisher of the 
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GLIDDON’S EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
AND TRANSPARENT 


PANORAMA OF THE NILE, 


With Oral Descriptions, 





MUSEU BROOKES, 

CHINESE BU AL DINGS, 539 BROADWAY, 
Admission 25 ceats —Children, Half Price. j26 tf. 
ISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. JOHN 





GRIGG and HUGH ELLIOT this day retire from the 
late firm of GRIGG, ELLIOT & CU., and all the ba- 
siness of said Copartnership will be settled by JOHN 
GRIGG and HUGH ELLIOT, at the present store, No. 14 
North Fourth street, who are authorized to use the name 
of the firm for the liquidation of its affairs. They ear- 
nestly request that all who are indebted to the late firm will 
make payment ut their earliest convenience. 

JNO. GRIGG, 

HUGH ELLIOT, 
HENRY GRAMBO, 
EDMUND CLAXTON, 
GEO. REMSEN, 





ICONOGRAPHIG ENCYCLOPAEDIA, to make the 
work throughout worthy of the kind patronage which has 
been extended toit. ‘They are indebted to the most pro- 
minent scholars for their ready co operafion. 

The NATURAL SCIENCES are the first in the order 
of publication, and they are publishing, with the valua- 
ble assistance of 

Professors JOSEPH HENRY and A, BACHE, whom 
the Editor thanks for muitifarious information ; 

L. AGASSIZ and JAMES HALL, who have kindly 
lent their assistance in the Departments of Geognosy and 
Geology ; 

J.D. DANA, in Pe 

ASA GRAY, in Botany ; 

JOHN CASSIN, Esq., in Ornithology, and 

Professor 5S. 8. HALDEMAN ia J/nvertebrate Zo- 
ology. 

The Editor and Publisher will continue to bring all 
their zeal to bear upon the publication of the Iconogra- 
phic Encyclopedia. {t will be issued with the greatest 
regularity, and, it is hoped, will continue to enjoy the 


Philadelphia, January Ist, 1850. 


The undersigned, J. B. LLPPINCOTT (corner of Fourth 
and Race streets), H. GRAMBO, E. CLAXTON, and 
G. REMSEN (partners of the Inte firm of GRIGG, 
ELLIOT & CO.), and B. B. WILLIS. have associated 
themselves under the firm of LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO 
& CO., and wil! continne the business of the late firm at 
their old stands, No. 14 North Fourth street, at the 
corner of Fourth and Race streets, where they solicit a 
continuance of the confidence and patronage so long 
extended to them. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT, 

HENRY GRAMBO, 

EDMUND CLAXTON, 

GEORGE REMSEN, 

BENJ. B. WILLIS. 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1850. 


Jonn Geies and Yvan Excror, the senior partners of 
the lute firm of Grigg, Elliot & Co., on retiring from bu- 
siness, embrace the opportunity to return their sincere 
thanks for the very liberal patronage extended to them 
for many years, and solicit the like favor to their succes- 
sors, J. B. Lippincott (the well known publisher of the 
fine editions of Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c.), and our former 





favor of its numerous patrons d29 uf 





Now Ready. 
Hume’s History of England, 
BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 
62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James IT. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and | 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of “or 

Author. To be completed in 6 volumes. and issuql 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of nor 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable | 
edition now extant, and ata price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment io the art of | 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 


bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore | 


furmished an exumple. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly | 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited, 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


a4tf 





HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 


| ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD. io all its branches 


His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of muny 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who miy favur him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 


020 3m 


Cor. Joba st., New York. 


partners, H. Grambo, E. Claxton, and G. Remsen, who 
have been raised in the establishment, and know the 
j| Wants of the old friends and customers of the house. 








The business will be conducted upon the same principle 
as heretofore. ji9 3t 

| 

} HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York, No. 35 Wall street. 
Fund, November Ist, 1849, $907,000. 
Securely invested in Bonds and Mortgages on real 
estate, in this City and in Brooklyn,4and Stocks of the 
State and City of New York, and Unfted States Govern- 
ment. 


Net accumulated 


' 

! 

| 

| This fund is rapidly increasing by a widely extended 
| and prosperous business. 

| ‘The Company declared a dividend of pres of fifty- 
| two per cent. on ail existing policies on the of Jaaua- 
| ry, Is4R, = 

All the profits are divided among the insured in accord- 
| ance with the terms of the charter. 

4 The premiums are payable in cash annually, semi- 
annually, or quarterly, interest being added on the deferred 
| payinents, 

The cash principle adopted by this Company secures to 
| the pirties for whose benefit the insurances are effected, 
the whole of the advantages, without subjecting them to 

| the heavy drawbacks of accumulated premium notes, 

Persons my effect insurances on their own lives and 
the lives of others. A married woman can insure the life 
| of her hushand. the benefit of which is secured by law, 
exclusively for herself and children. 

Clergymen, and sll others dependent on salaries, are 
prrticularly invited to avail themselves of a means of pre- 
serving those they may leave behind them from penury 
and suffering. 

Pamph‘ets explanatory of the principles of Mutual Life 
Insurance, and illustrating its advantages, with forms of 
application, may be obtnined at the office of this Compa- 
ny. 35 Wall street, or of any of its agents 

Trustxks —Jos. B. Collins, Frederick 8. Winston, 
| Theodore Sedgwick, John Wadsworth, John V.L Prayn, 
| John C. Cruger, David C. Colden, Joseph Biunt, William 


| 


| Moore, David A. Comstock, Joseph bh nr, Eugene 
Dutith, William J. Hyslop. C. W. Faber, Stacy B. Collins, 
Somuel M. Cornell, Frederick Whittlesey, alter Jay, 


Alfred Edwards, Isane G. Pearson, Zebedee Cook, Robert 
Schuyler, Moses H. Grinnell, Francis 8. Lathrop, R. H. 
McCurdy. John ’P. Yelverton, John H. Swift, Governeur 
M. Wilkins, Charles Fly, Alfred Pell, William Betts, 
Henry Wells, Jonathan Miller, James Chambers, William 
G. Bunker, John C. Thacher. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

Taaac Apvarr, Secretary. 

Minturn Post, M.D., Medical Examiner, who attends 
at the office daily from I1 to 124 o’clock. 

Josxru Buunt, Counsellor. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTANCE LYNDSAY; 
OR, THE PROGRESS OF ERROR. 
By C. G. HL, 


Author of “The Curate of Linwood,’’ “ Amy Harring. 
ton,” &c , &e. 


8vo. Price 2 cents. 


“The purely selfish and intriguing character of the 
wily, insinuating Jesuit is here unfolded and laid bare 
with much ingenuity and skill. The tale is founded on 
fact, but possesses none the less intereston that account 
The style is lively and spirited, and the characters are 
well drawn and sustained. ‘The work will be read by all 
classes with no commen feelings of interest.” 


“The whole narrative cannot fail to interest and im- 
prove the reader's mind."'"— Edinburgh Advertiser. 


DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Ese, | 


7s , 


jowrie,” 


Author of “ The Woodman,” “ The Forgery, 
“A Whim and its Consequences,” “ Sir Theo- 
dore Broughton,” &c., &c 


12mo. paper, 75 cents ; muslin, $1 00, 


“It was a happy thought to group together some of | 
these darker pages of history. The contrust cleanses the 
heart. We learn best to enjoy the state of things under | 
which we live."’"—Colburn's New Montily. 

“These are the compositions in which the author ex 
eels, combining historical information with critical acu- 
men. The tregical descriptions are fall of force—the | 
entire work is worthy of the author's great popularity.”"— | 
Literary Gazette. 

“He has shown great jadgment in the selection of his 
topies, and hendied them with more than his usual fa- | 
cility and effect. Among the ‘ Dark Scenes’ which he | 
brings to light, are the histories of * Perkin Warbeck | 
‘The Albigenses,” * Wallenstein,’ ‘ The Last Days of the | 
Templars. They sre portrayed with the neh coloring tor | 
which the author is distinguished, aod will add to his re | 
patation.”"— Tribune. 

“The reader will derive much valuable information | 
from the thrilling norratives which are contained in this | 
work." —Boston Daily Journal. 

“ We question whether the cover of any one book ever 
before enveloped such a mass of startling and gigantic eri- 
minal transactions; delineated, too, most thrillingly, in 
the peculiar style of its author: the lights like the bright 
est sunbeams—the shadows black as Erebus."—W. Y. 
Daily Times and Republic. 

“One of the most entertaining volumes which have 
issued from Mr. James's prolific peo—using the word en- 
tertaining in its best sense. The author has seized upon 
some of the most striking events of history, and without 
departing from fidelity of narrative, has thrown around 
them so mach vivid coloring and dramatic effect that the 
reader's atiention never wearies, and he receives pleas 
ure and instenction from the same page "—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“ This is a well written book, contains a large amount 
of valauble historical information, judiciously condensed, 
and will be read with great advantage as well as absorb- 
ing interest. We predict for this publication an extensive 
circalation.”’—Meth. Protestant. 

“ This volume is at once iateresting and instructive.’— 
Baltimore American. 

“The topies embraced are very interesting ones.”"—WN. 
Y. Observer. 

“ Many important facts are brought together in a clear | 
and instructive manner.”—WN. Y. Presbyterian. | 


— 


THE | 
WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS ; 


Or, the Whaleman’s Adventures, and the Whale’s | 
Biography, as gathered on the Homeward | 
Cruize of the “ Commodore Preble.” 
fe By REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 
With Engravings. 
16mo. muslin. Price 60 cents. 
“From the graphic pages of this litthe volume, and | 





| more about the excitement and perils of the whale fishery, | 


than from More ambitious and extended volumes.”— 
Christian Examiner. 


“ Replete with incidents and valuable information.”— 
Yankee Notion 


* The author found adventures enough, and saw enough 
of veritable monsters to make a pleasant book and one 
well stored with readable infurmation.” —Aati Slavery 
Standard 


“ Written in the lively and picturesque style of the au- 
thor—its perusal cannot fuii to both please and profit.”— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 


“ There is very much valuable information contained in | 
a small compass. Interspersed are glowing and graphic | 
pictures of the ocean—its dangers—its storms—its calms | 
—uand the peculiar habits of those that roam its depths, 
IL is a very readable and pleasant as well as profitable vo- 
lume.” —dlbany Atlas. 


_ “A very interesting book, abounding in woll executed | 
illustrations, It contains valuable informativa as well as | 
striking incidents."—N. Y. Recorder. 


“Since the issue of Dana's justly celebrated ‘Two 


| Years before the Mast’ we have read nothing of sea life 


and adventure so fresh, lively, and instructive as this 
beautiful little book. It is full of life, aneedote, facts, in 
cidents, and character, and succeeds in keeping the reader 
tutensely occupied with the glories and wonders of the 
leep to the end. It is embellished with several very fine 
engravings, Which themselves are full of instruction.” — 
Evangelist. 


_ “A most attractive work both as a composition and for 
its pictorial interest.” ~ dibany Evening Journal. 


_ “Mr. Cheever takes us with him on his cruize, relating 
its various incidents with animation, and telling many a 
good fish story.”—Literary World. 
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“This work is characterized by profound thought, by 
immense research, and by an uncommonly graceful and 
classical style. It conducts the English student into a 
field in which hitherto he has been little at home, and re- 
veals literary treasures, of the very existence of which we 
in this country at least had no knowledge.”—4dlbany 
Argus. 

“The public is greatly indebted to Mr. Ticknor for these 
valuable fruits of his learned and laborious researches. 
The work bas cost immense labor, and is characterized by 
purity and beauty of style, critical taste, and sound judg- 
ment. It will do our country credit abroad, and must take 
a conspicuous place in our permanent literature.”—NVew- 


| ark Daily Advertiser. 


“This noble work will certainly engage the attention 
of every student of Literature, and of every person who 
understands the uses and delights of reading,’’—~ Hartford 
Republican. 


“It is a work, which, in literary execution. does honor 
to our country, and cannot fail to confer upou its author | 
an enviable reputation in both hemispheres.”’—Buffalo | 
Commercial. 


“ This work is certainly one of the few that confer the 
highest credit on American Literature, and will be deem 
ed a rare contribution to good letlers wherever the English 
language is read."— Trey Daily Whig. } 


“ The style is one of great elegance and purity, and the 
information condensed such as few men in our country | 
but Professor Ticknor could have so faithfully elaborat- | 
ed.”""— Watchman and Observer. 


“ Whether we regard it as a history of Spanish Litera- 


study of those great elements of human nature, which, in | 
the works of genius, overleap national distinctions, we | 
shall find it exceedingly interesting and instructive, and 
as honorable to the literature of our country as any work | 
that has ever come from the American press.” —Christian 


from its startling engravirgs, we have actually learned Register. 


“ Mr. Ticknor’s is the first attempt, we believe, to em- 
body anything like a complete view of Spanish Litera- 
ture. receding writers have given us only skeleton 
sketches—the dry bones of history—which our country- 
man has now for the first time clothed in the freshness 
and beauty of life. The thorough manner in which he 
has performed his task, and the extraordinary fulness of 
his materials, will probably exclude any literary adven- 
turer from hereafter entering on a field where so little 
can remain to be gleaned. ‘he work is one of those that 
must do more than any other that has yet appeared from 
our press to raise the estimate abroad of American scho- 
larship.”"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“ The best work of the kind in our language—probably 
the best in any language.”-- Evening Post. 


“Tt is one of the most important contributions that 
have been made in our times to the standard literature of 
the English language.""— Home Journal. 


“ The beanty of the style—the interest of the subject— 
the critical acumen of the author—everything connected 
with these volumes is attractive. The ananimous voice 
of the press has spoken their welcome. No literary work 
issued of late has elicited more unqualified praise.”’—Me- 
thodist Protestant. 


“ We repeat, that this work is eminently honorable to 
the literature of the country, and essential to every library, 
public or private.”"— Baltimore Amer. 


“Tt will be perceived what a vast field has been opened 
by the research and lesrning of Mr Ticknor. Indefutiga- 
ble industry, and a profound interest in the matterin hand, 
are everywhere discernible. [t is a work to be studied, 
not coldly and by force, but with warm interest and deep 
pleasure, and when finished the reader will have a new 


| literary sky arching over him, thick with stars of the most 


golden lustre. Every scholar in the land will thank both 
author and publishers for this fresh and welling fountain 
of deligh’, in whose clear waters he will hasten to bathe 
his mind; and a glorious, crystal bath it is...—Albany 


| Atlas. 


“It is the production of one of the most thorough and 
accomplished scholars in America ; and is destined to take 
rank with the elegant and learned works of the historian 
Prescott.”—Mirrer. 


“Itis a contribution to the literature of the world of 
the highest value. It comprehends ali the information 
that exists in the numerous treatises that have heretofore 
been published, lucidly arranged, and its various parts pre- 
sented with a detail proportioned to their comparative im- 
portance. The style is dignified and flowing, enriched 
with varied learning, and fashioned with faultless taste. 
The work will be classed with Prescott’s great histories, 
andis a production of which Americans may justly be 
proud. [tis brought out in the best style, and in general 
appearance is equal to the costliest productions of the 
English press.’’—Journal of Commerce. 


* * * In summing up upon its merits, we have only to 
say that itis a book richly deserving the confidence of the 
literary public. Itis stamped with the impress of careful 
and conscientious preparation, There are no indications 
of hasty cramming or of hurried getting up. Mr. Ticknor 
has had the rare virtue of literary patience—the want of 
which sends so many hall-fledged books fluttering into 
print, that either fall to the ground by mere force of 


| gravity, or are shot on the wing by the critical sportsman. 


He has gone on, year after year, adding to his-stores of 
learning, and laying more deeply the foundation of his 
literary structare, and thus his work has the mellow 
flavor of fruit that has ripened on the bough. He has 
learned the extent and capacities of his subject before he 
began to write, and was not obliged to vary his seale of 
proportion as the work went on.’’ —Ch~istian Examiner. 


“He has brought to the accomplishment of his task a 
wide acquaintance with general literature, a singular de- 
gree of industry, a refined and correct taste, a spirit of 
cautious, temperate, though by no means ungenial criti- 
cism, a quick sensibility to the beautiful in sentiment or 
form, a thorough acquaintance with his subject in its most 
minute and delicate details, and the power of flowing, 
graceful, and transparent composition. His historics] 


| style is, indeed, admirable—lively, energetic, cordial, free 


from monotony and commonplace, moving with the ease 
of a limpid stream, and without being at any time over- 


| ture, or a portraiture of the Spanish charecter through | loaded, embellished with the rich and tasteful ornaments 
| successive generations, oras an accomplished guide in the | appropriate to literary disquisition. Nor is he wanting in 


poetical talents of more than ordinary excellence. The 

frequent translations from the old Spanish ballads and 

other pieces which are interspersed throughout this vo- 

lume, show an exquisite skill in versification, and a nice 

|. soreaaae use of poetical language.”—New York 
ne. 











